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JUNE is 
‘CASH MONTH’ 


To help meet urgent 
obligations in Israel, 


the Histadrut 
Campaign must raise 


$500,000 


in cash during June— 


Our work on behalf of the 
medical institutions 

of Kupat Holim; the 
AMAL trade schools; 
the cultural integration 
of new immigrants; 

and other vital services 
to the pioneering forces 
of Israel will be seriously 
hampered unless 

we do mobilize 


HALF A MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CASH 
this month! 


Redeem your pledge 
to the 

Histadrut Campaign! 
Help your local 
Histadrut Committee 
meet its quota! 


Our tune for 


June is — 
‘““CASH!’”? 
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Editorial 


Comment 





The Histadrut Elections 


HE NATION-WIDE elections to the Histadrut 

in Israel which were held on May 8, which 
are reported elsewhere in this issue, were both 
instructive and encouraging. They were in- 
structive because Histadrut membership com- 
prises about one third of the total population of 
Israel, and the elections thus serve as a barome- 
ter for the forthcoming national elections in 
Israel to be held in July. They were encouraging 
because they demonstrated the political maturi- 
ty of the workers’ community. 


One of the greatest faults of the political set- 
up in Israel as a whole is the multiplicity of pol- 
itical parties. Though probably natural and un- 
avoidable in a country whose population is com- 
posed of immigrants from a variety of political 
climates, this superabundance of parties has had 
some negative results. It has fostered inter-party 
bickering and bargaining in Knesset, and has 
led to the existence of coalition governments 
in Israel for the past seven years. Coalition gov- 
ernments have the great disadvantage of giving 
minority groups the power to extort concessions 
unwanted by the majority of the electorate by 
means of the threat to resign and precipitate 
a government crisis. Thus Mapai, the largest 
party in the Israel government, has often been 
pressed to make concessions to its coalition part- 
ners that did not reflect the wishes either of 
Mapai or of the electorate as a whole. 


In the Histadrut, which in Israel represents 
a social, economic and political force unlike that 
of any other labor federation in the world, the 
situation had always been more sound. Mapai 
always enjoyed a clear majority in Histadrut. 
This gave the organization a great measure of 
stability, and contributed heavily toward mak- 
ing it the constructive force it has been for 
decades. In recent years there arose in Histadrut 
acontender for the role of alternate party. This 
was the Soviet-oriented Mapam. But Mapam 
split some months ago, and in the elections held 
last month, the two factions that had formerly 
comprised Mapam, suffered a great defeat. The 
vote of the two groups combined was nine per- 
cent smaller than it was in the last elections. The 
party that continues to call itself Mapam is thus 
again composed almost solely of members of 
Hashomer Hatzair. Achdut Avodah, the party 
that seceded from Mapam, made a somewhat 

tter showing than its former political bed- 


fellows. Though Achdut Avodah continues to 
cling to leftist terminology, it is basically a con- 
structive force and may in the near future aban- 
don the isolationist heritage of Mapam and enter 
the government of Israel. Mapai, too, emerged 
from the elections with flying colors, bettering 
its previous position and polling nearly 60% 
of the total vote cast. The Communists scored 
a small gain of a little more than one percent, 
and polled a little over four percent of the total 
vote. This gain was no doubt due to the accre- 
tion of the Sneh group to the organization. 


The Histadrut is thus now in a position of 
even greater stability than before and is in a 
position to pursue its programs of activity with- 
out being deflected by partisan strife. 


The results of the Histadrut elections are a 
good omen for Israel’s national elections, En- 
couraged by its success in the Histadrut, Mapai 
now aims for a clear mandate from the entire 
electorate of Israel. Whether Mapai will succeed 
in obtaining fifty-one percent of the total vote 
in the country it is impossible to foretell. But it 
is almost certain that Mapai will further improve 
its position as the strongest party in Israel, and 
with the likelihood that Achdut Avodah will en- 
ter the government after the July elections, there 
are good prospects that the next goevrnment, 
though probably still a coalition affair, will be 
more variegated and much less subject to un- 
reasonable demands of small parties which in the 
past have often unscrupulously bartered their 
support for concessions. 


U Nu in Jerusalem 


Nu, the Prime Minister of Burma, recently 

visited Israel on a good will trip. He was 
met with acclamation wherever he went. Warm 
friendship has marked the relations of these 
two countries ever since both attained their in- 
dependence. U Nu would have received a warm 
welcome in any case, but the enthusiastic recep- 
tion accorded him was enhanced by the fact that 
Prime Minister Nasser of Egypt gave the Bur- 
mese leader the choice of visiting either Israel 
or Egvpt, and the latter refused to bow to the 
Arab ultimatum. 


The friendship between Israel and Burma is 
a remarkable one. On the surface it might have 
appeared improbable. Situated in Southeast Asia, 
Burma never had a Jewish population of any 
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significance. Its problems and its interests, cul- 
turally as well as economically, were remote 
from those of Israel. Yet this very remoteness 
may have contributed to a greater understand- 
ing. Unlike its large neighbor India, Burma had 
never been under pressure from Moslem elements 
to take an unfriendly stand toward Israel. Un- 
like its other neighbor to the East, Thailand, 
Burma is a country that only recently gained its 
freedom, and the problems it had to confront 
organizing a state, were in many respects akin to 
those of Israel and led to more basic mutual un- 
derstanding. The fact that democratic socialist 
elements lead the Burmese state also served to 
create a sense of kinship with the powerful dem- 
ocratic socialist movement in Israel. 

Relations between Israel and Burma soon pas- 
sed from platonic friendship and good will to 
practical cooperation, and in this instance Israel 
was in a position to offer concrete help to its 
distant friend. The people of Burma lacked 
trained personnel in Civil Service, engineering, 
education and a variety of other fields essential 
to a new government. Israel had an abundance 
of skilled personnel and quickly offered its aid to 
Burma. Missions of specialists were sent to Bur- 
ma, and delegations from Burma came to study 
industrial, educational and government proced- 
ures in Israel. The ties of mutual friendship were 
strengthened with practical bonds. In turn, 
Burma has proved the sincerity of its feelings on 
the arena of international politics. Israel especial- 
ly prizes Burma’s friendship because it comes at 
a time when neighboring countries are implac- 
ably hostile, and many others weigh their friend- 
ship on the scale of self-interest solely. 


Mission from Moscow 


T= TRIP of the highest Soviet leaders to Yu- 

goslavia to beg Tito’s forgiveness for all the 
slanders, libels and false accusations which in- 
ternational communism had flung at him, mo- 
mentarily aroused within us a ray of hope that 
the gentlemen of influence from Moscow might 
also make a side trip to pay us a visit of similar 
intent. They told Tito that it hadn’t been their 
fault at all, that it had all been a sinister plot 
hatched by the late unlamented Beria. For argu- 
ment’s sake, we are willing to accept their alibi. 
When someone apologizes, retracts his former 
insults, and blames it all on a third (dead) party, 
it wouldn’t be polite to question his motives. 

But our expectations that Moscow would 
send at least Bulganin to apologize to the Zionist 
movement (we really didn’t expect Khrushchev 
himself—that might be asking too much) were 
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frustrated. And we really cannot understand 
why they failed to visit us. It wasn’t so long ago 
that the communist press throughout the world, 
from Pravda to the lowly Daily Worker identi- 
fied the Zionist movement with Titoism, and 
vice versa. Both, they maintained, were in ca- 
hoots to undermine the peace-loving efforts of 
the peace camp. In Czechoslovakia, in Rumania, 
in Poland, in Hungary, and in the Soviet Union 
itself executioners were kept busy and jailers 
worked overtime to inflict punishment on the 
“Titoist-Zionist” agents of Wall Street imperial- 
ism etc. Now that Tito has been cleared of guilt, 
why not the Zionist movement? Is it that the 
Zionist movement is not powerful enough to 
merit the attentions bestowed on Tito? But only 
recently the communist press informed us that 
Zionism was a powerful threat to world peace 
and that its agents penetrated everywhere, even 
behind the walls of the Kremlin. Or is it, per- 
haps, a case of (anti-Jewish) discrimination on 
the part of the Kremlin leaders? The thought is 
inadmissible. Everyone knows that anti-Semitism 
is dead in Russia. Didn’t Ilya Ehrenburg get a 
medal of some sort recently? And isn’t that 
definitive proof? 

We are therefore forced to the conclusion 
that the failure of Moscow to apologize to us 
for the unmerited wrongs it inflicted on us is 
due to an oversight, no more, and we take this 
opportunity to remind the Soviet rulers that 
they owe us an apology at least as much as they 
owed one to Tito. Knowing how busy the top 
Soviet leaders are, we will not ask that any of 
them come personally. We would like to suggest 
that a mission consisting of at least some of the 
vanished Soviet Jewish authors (They are still 
alive, aren’t they, Gentlemen of the Kremlin?) 
would be just as acceptable to us as Mr. Khrush- 
chev himself—much more so, in fact. 
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Ou Second “Shought 





Young David 


ener LitvinoFr’s richly informative bio- 
graphy, Ben-Gurion of Israel (Praeger) is 
of particular interest for its sensitive and de- 
tailed account of young David Green and his 
environment. Much has been written about the 
later phases of the struggle for the Jewish state, 
and the powerful head of Ben-Gurion, with its 
white hair and intent eyes, is familiar to every 
newspaper reader. But what about the youth 
with the unexciting name of Green who was to 
become the leader of the Return? 

Litvinoff has written a comprehensive and 
admirably documented biography in which the 
early years of its subject occupy no dispropor- 
tionate position. But this reader, at any rate, was 
fascinated by the figure of young David. Per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say that the 
fascination extended to young Ben-Zvi, young 
Tabenkin, young Berl Katzenelson and others, 
boys and girls who were to remain neither mute 
nor inglorious, and whom the author managed 
to evoke in their crazy, stubborn ardor. 


Apparently the possessed are possessed early. 
An A. D. Gordon or a Henrietta Szold, able 
to strike out on a new path in middle-age, is the 
exception. For most there are no postponements. 
The light—whatever it be—is seen at dawn or 
not at all. In the case of Ben-Gurion one is struck 
by the lack of change in personality or concep- 
tion from boyhood to maturity. It is usually al- 
most impossible to recognize the youthful pho- 
tograph of a man of sixty, but there is no diffi- 
culty in identifying David Green in a group 
picture of Poale Zion comrades in the courtyard 
of the family home in Plonsk to bid him farewell 
on his departure for Palestine in 1906. For sev- 
eral years the youth, already active in the Zionist 
movement, had been obsessed with the idea of 
Palestine. Of this period, the biographer writes: 
“It occured to the young dreamer that all these 
people busily catching trains to attend con- 
ferences in Vienna and London and Basle did not 
count for as much as one laborer in a Judean 
orange-grove.” 

As a Judean farm-hand earning eight piasters 
a day, just enough to share a room with a friend 
and to buy one meal a day, David was quickly 
involved in the pioneer workers’ movement just 
beginning to take form. The first Poale Zion 
conference took place one month after David’s 
arrival in Palestine. It is interesting to note 


that on that occasion the newcomer aggressively 
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came out with two characteristic demands. First, 
he attacked sectarianism in the workers’ move- 
ment and urged the union of the two sep- 
arate workers’ parties then in existence. Sec- 
ondly, he proposed that only Hebrew be used 
by the pioneers. The “Yiddishists” won the day 
in that debate, but not for long. The fragmenta- 
tion of the workers’ movement was to remain a 
recurring wound; the periods of union would be 
followed by new rifts. But Ben-Gurion was al- 
ways to be the champion of the forces of cohe- 
sion, sometimes to be repudiated by more doctri- 
naire comrades. This was true of every phase of 
the upbuilding. The Prime Minister who fought 
for a unified school system despite the opposi- 
tion of his party was following a line which he 
adopted with assurance more than forty years 
earlier. 

And, as repeatedly in the years to come, the 
boy minced no words in expressing his contempt 
of all forms of parlor Zionism. In a letter to his 
father David writes; “Every ship brings tourists 
to behold the beauty of the country but there 
are no Jews among them. Our people think 
praying three times a day for Israel is enough. 
In Rome there are no Catholics and in Zion 
there are no Zionists.” 

In another letter he voices his anger at “retur- 
nees” of the Second Aliyah: ‘‘Let them smear the 
country with their evil reports if they like. These 
mummified Diaspora Jews wouldn’t emerge 
from their bog even if they heard the streets 
here were paved with gold. But the new Jew is 
proud and full of fight. He won’t turn back. 
I only feel sorry for those petty-minded people 
who have fled the battle ground and then try 
and foist the blame on the bad conditions here. 
Haven’t I told you about our troubles here, our 
hunger, our malaria? I know this country better 
than any of them. How I hate those slanderers.” 

Working in the colony of Sejera he had a pre- 
view of Kibbutz Galuyoth, the Ingathering of 
Exiles of half a century later. The handful of 
workers included broad-shouldered Jews from 
Kurdistan, spare-looking Yemenites, youngsters 
from Rumania raised in a revolutionary tradi- 
tion, and orthodox Jews from Safed. “We spoke 
Hebrew, Arabic, Aramaic, Yiddish, Russian, 
French and Spanish,” Ben-Gurion was to write 
of this period. 

Also worth noting is how persistent was his 
sense of a historic mission. In the twenties, as 
general secretary of the Histadrut, Ben-Gurion 
had to travel from village to village in Palesting. 
David Zakkai, the treasurer, would advance a 
few piasters for the fare or a night’s lodging. 
Despite the modesty of the sums involved, Ben- 
Gurion would urge Zakkai to keep a careful re- 
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Balance Sheet of Madness 


by Bernard Rosenberg 


Ts MAY WELL BE the penultimate moment 
of human history. Soon we will either have to 
transcend ourselves or perish, go steeply up- 
wards or down and out. Half a dozen eminent 
anthropologists have taken to writing whole his- 
tories of Man, as if they were rushing to com- 
plete the job before their subject matter disap- 
peared. These books are a sort of summing up 
or epitaph. Thus Carleton §$. Coonin writes in 
The Story of Man, “To a cosmic geographer 
with only an objective interest in man, our 
species might appear to be nothing but a highly 
organized skin cancer destroying the surface of 
the earth with growing rapidity, until, in the 
middle of the sixth decade of the twentieth 
century, a moment of climax is approaching. 
The whole surface of the earth and even its at- 
mosphere are in danger of destruction.” 

The madness that besets us is progressive: 
genocide was unimaginable twenty-five years 
ago; now race suicide seems quite possible. 
(Even economical. Hasn’t Leo Szilard calcu- 
lated that with thermonuclear weapons it would 
only cost forty cents a person to depopulate the 
world?) A study of Nazi Germany provides 
us with a map of the several stages through 
which we have journeyed to our present im- 
passe. By March 1935, J. Huizinga in his 
prescient apprehensions of doom, could say, “We 
are living in a demented world.” Whatever 
superficial sanity remained gave way with the 
advent of World War II. 

On September 1, 1939, Hitler declared war, 
and on the same day he activated his euthanasia 
program. At the end of 1939, a euthanasia sta- 
tion was established at Brandenburg in Prussia. 
It was followed by five others in 1940. ‘They 
were all fully equipped for the asphyxiation and 








cord of the activities, not solely in the interests 
of sound bookkeeping. “‘This is history. All these 
petty-cash slips and labor schedules will be il- 
luminating additions to the archives of our 
movement.” 

The salient traits of young David do not grow 
firmer with time. Rather they etch themselves 
more firmly upon his time through the great 
events which Litvinoff records with power and 
precision. The boy from Plonsk, the Prime Min- 
ister of Israel, and the shepherd of Sdeh Boker 
are one in a deeper sense than is accorded to most 
human beings. 


Marie SYRKIN 


incineration of such undesirables as the feeble- 
minded and the mentally disordered who could 
be disposed of in small crematories, ten at a time, 
“Useless mouths” were stopped this way from 
January 1940 to August 1941, which according 
to one German document, saved the Reich exact- 
ly 885,439,800 Marks. Estimates of how many 
hospitals and children’s institutions were emptied 
of patients to be “treated” this way run from 
Poliakov’s* conservative 70,273 to the Interna- 
tional Tribunal’s 275,000. 

Whatever the number of actual victims, Hit- 
ler’s eugenics program was merely a preparatory 
gesture. It had to be discontinued because of 
mounting public protest but not without assur- 
ances to Viktor Brack and his fellow assassins, 
a devoted corps of medical practitioners, that 
they could resume their particular purification 
of Germany at a later date. Meanwhile there 
was more urgent business. For fear of flutter- 
ing some sensibilities and of frightening those 
who were about to be annihilated, Himmler had 
to write his “glorious page of German history” 
in invisible ink. Such efforts at concealment, 
foiled by the German propensity for record- 
keeping and picture-taking, need not have been 
made. With certain remarkable, and sometimes 
ironic, exceptions, very few people cared. Others 
were delighted. And the Jews who were to be 
killed, probably understood least well what was 
in store for them. 

So the Final Solution—one of several euphem- 
isms constantly in use—proceeded without sig- 
nificant let or hindrance. Is it generally under- 
stood that this too was intended to be a prelude? 
Just as the feebleminded and the psychotic were 
guinea pigs for the Jews, so the Jews and the 
Gypsies were to have been guinea pigs for other 
“subhumans.” During the six-year occupation, 
Poland’s non-Jewish population suffered a loss of 
3,000,000 persons. Himmler, addressing a group 
of SS generals just before the attack on Russia, 
stated that one goal of the campaign was to re- 
duce the Slav population by 30,000,000. Poliakov 
points out that “Professor Abel ..., the expert 
picked by the Wehrmacht to study the racial 
composition of the Russian people, recommended 
their total extermination.” Others held that this 
might not be immediately practicable, but that 
there were indirect methods of committing 
genocide like starvation, castration, sterilization, 


* Harvest of Hate, by Leon Poliakov, Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press. 
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and kidnaping the young if anthropometric tests 
indicated that they were sufficiently Aryan to 
be raised in Germany. Another technique was 
the withdrawal of medical assistance. In a fa- 
mous letter, Bormann advises Rssenberg that 
Hitler wants vaccination and other such health 
measures eliminated in the Eastern territories— 
and they were, to a very large extent. 


[s 1" ANY WONDER then that by 1955 we are 

able to contemplate our total extinction? 
When Andre Malraux declared that the Nine- 
teenth Century killed God and the Twentieth 
Century killed Man, he may only have been al- 
luding to a spiritual condition. However, mod- 
ern physical science, with its fission and fusion 
of the atom, provides the Malrauvian text with 
a literalness it would not otherwise possess. 
Atomic weapons will presumably be used only 
in war, and then only in a big war. It is war 
which, after a million years of survival, could 
this time, with absolute finality, bring Homo 
Sapiens and all his works down into the same 
rubble. One wishes that pacifism as a first prin- 
ciple were not philosophically untenable. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has said that there is no alter- 
native to peace. As if in anticipation of such 
a view from so exalted an office, one of our 
anthropologists, Leslie White, remarked a few 
years ago, “Some people believe that because the 
only alternative to destruction of the species is 
peace, that therefore we will have peace. But 
the only alternative to senescence and death is 
eternal life.” 


That the Nazis’ collective psychosis and their 
grisly acts should also have been but a rehearsal 
for destruction is more than the human heart 
can bear. If only the great collision between 
East and West is somehow averted, perhaps it 
will be possible to assimilate the meaning of these 
lesser horrors that still produce incredulity 
wherever they are chronicled. There appears to 
be a slight resurgence of interest in books that 
report the whole Satanic episode, always so cir- 
cumstantially as to sicken the reader after a few 
pages and always with references to what has 
been left out. For a while after the initial ex- 
citement wore off, such books were not for sale, 
and now they do not appear under the imprint 
of any large commercial publisher. Still, these 
studies reach an influential audience whose mem- 
bers might arouse this slumbering nation to some 
sense of what licensed depravity can mean. 


The ghastly deeds that have now been so fully 
documented are unencompassable. It is possible 
to visualize a many-sided object, an octagon, a 
hexagon, and so on, up to a point, but no one 
can make an image in his mind of a chiligon, or 
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thousand-sided object. Similarly we can, with- 
out growing numb, imagine the slaughter of 
only so many human beings. Beyond a certain 
point, Kogon, Russell, Poliakov, Reitlinger and 
the others spare us the “tedium” of further de- 
tails. They believe that our absorptive capacity 
has been reached. Any more would be unprint- 
able or unbelievable (and yet, whoever reads a 
page—at random—from these sources knows 
that nothing is any longer unbelievable) . 

There also develops a delicate psychological 
situation. The Jewish reader is likely to be 
taunted both by an inner voice and by other 
people for constantly inflicting pain upon him- 
self. I read many of these monographs and feel 
nearly as guilty as I would looking at none of 
them. On one hand, there is the intimation of 
masochism; on the other, indifference. The 
American Jew starts with a fund of guilt (“Why 
the six million and not 1?) and then com- 
pounds it. This is only a fraction of his burden. 
Reading the Jewish tragedy provides no catharsis. 
To know, to be reminded, and to learn still 
more is to be tormented. 


But not to eat these bitter herbs and consume 
them till we cry is, on balance, less forgivable. 


THE worp in which our people were all but 

wiped out was an increasingly well-equipped 
madhouse, and the homicidal maniacs who ran 
it achieved wonders of efficiency after their 
rather crude start in the business of murder. 
They began as artisans and gradually developed 
what Sir Hartley Shawcross has termed a mass 
production industry. There can be no doubt 
that with a little more time automation would 
have been introduced. If the so-called peace is 
not somehow preserved, no schizophrenic plan 
for the annihilation of mankind will be too am- 
bitious. Auschwitz demonstrates with total 
clarity that the diseased mind can make “ration- 
al” use of any scientific innovation for its own 
purposes. Nor does Hiroshima, the other great 
symbol of our time, provide counter-evidence 
or consolation. 

In Auschwitz mass murder was systematized 
and professionalized, with special praise ac- 
corded the man who showed ingenuity in work- 
ing out superior methods of torture-to-death. 
There is a widely held view that technological 
improvements in killing were more merciful 
than earlier, more primitive methods. But listen 
to Lord Russell—he is discussing Ravensbriick, 
Penfer des femmes—“There was also a crema- 
torium. This was latterly not only used for dis- 
posing of dead bodies . . . there is evidence that 
some internees were thrown into the ovens whilst 
still alive.” Karski tells of the quicklime method 
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also reported in Les Crimes Allemandes en 
Pologne, and Poliakov describes it in two sent- 
ences, “The victims were forced to get down 
into a ditch containing quicklime. Water was 
then sprayed into the ditch, making the quick- 
lime boil.” 

Early in the game kapos (concentration camp 
police) had to don gas masks when they entered 
the slaughterhouses to clean them out. But in the 
new improved gas chambers after half an hour 
had elapsed, Russell says,* the electric air con- 
ditioner was started and the bodies taken up to 
the cremating ovens by lift. “The cremation of 
approximately two thousand corpses in five 
cremating ovens took twelve hours.” Neatness 
and despatch were the rule even when civilians 
were not deported to the death factories, but 
liquidated in more primitive ways on the out- 
skirts of a Russian or Polish village. Those to 
be executed were usually ordered to undress and 
lie face downwards in pits already prepared 
for them. “As soon as the first layer of human 
bodies had been shot it was covered with quick- 
lime and the second batch of victims was made 
to undress and lie down on top of it.” 

Technical progress occurred when little port- 
able gas chambers, which had achieved a quick 
notoriety for their crude use of carbon monox- 
ide, gave way to large stationary edifices emit- 
ting I. G. Farben’s Cyclone B with its prussic 
acid base. Growing proficiency in the disposal 
of corpses is also to be noted. At first they were 
simply burned in huge bonfires. The fat would 
drip and could be put back on top to keep such 
fires going even in wet weather. Later there were 
crematories for this purpose. The factory system 
superseded the handicraft system, which meant 
some montony on the job. Workers tire of per- 
forming the same special task; in deference to 
them, it was diversified. On this score, Russell 
thinks that crazy sadism reached its peak in the 
extermination camp of Yanov. There Com- 
mandant Gebauer used to strangle women and 
children with his own hands. He also froze men 
to death in barrels, first tying their hands and 
feet, then lowering them into the tubs. 


Lord Russell relates: 
Murder was so monotonous that the staff were 
officially encouraged to devise new methods, 
and one of them named Wepke made a bet that 
he could cut a boy in half with one stroke of 
his axe. The bet was taken. Wepke got hold 
of a ten-year-old boy in the camp, made him 
kneel down with his head hidden in the palms 
of his hands, and after taking a practice swing, 
with one single stroke he cut the boy in two... 








* The Scourge of the Swastika, by Lord Russell of 
Liverpool, Philosophical Library. 
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Wartzok used to hang the internees up by 
their feet and leave them hanging until they 
died. The chief of his interrogation branch, 
named Heine, stuck bars of iron into the bellies 
of the inmates and pulled out women’s finger- 
nails with a pair of pliars. . . Wilhaus, from 
the balcony of his office frequently shot prisoners 
walking across the parade ground for the sport 
of it and partly to amuse his wife and daughters, 
Occasionally he would hand the rifle to his wife 
so that she could have a shot. To entertain his 
nine-year-old daughter he sometimes used very 
young children for “clay pigeon” practice, 
having them thrown up into the air so that 
he could take potshots at them. His daughter 
would applaud and say, “Papa, do it again.” 
Papa did. 


INGLE INSENSATE acts of this nature horrify 
the man who can stand hearing about them 
at all. Once brutality is sanctioned it has no 
limits. Judaism traditionally looks to the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth 
whereas otherworldly religions stress eternal sal- 
vation or damnation in some extraterrestrial 
sphere. But nowhere in the lowest reaches of 
any fanciful gehenna could there be an approx- 
imation of that hell on earth which was created 
by “civilized men” in this century. We have the 
proof of what they did and of the acts they per- 
petarted with almost the whole world’s active 
or passive complicity. Ickis unlikely that future 
historians will make any substantive additions to 
our fund of knowledge. This bloody ground has 
been gone over pretty thoroughly by now. Yet 
there is another sense in which we can never 
know the whole story. 

Those who miraculuosly survived Birkenau, 
Auschwitz, Bergen Belsen and other such monu- 
ments of advanced Western civilization, con- 
stitute a fraternity of persons who try vainly 
to convey the meaning of their incommunicable 
experience. No two survivors say precisely the 
same things. I know a man, the son of a distingu- 
ished philosopher, who was in Dachau over the 
same period as Bruno Bettleheim, and who agrees 
in hardly any particular with Bettleheim’s de- 
scription of what went on. This does not mean 
that either one is inaccurate. Two years after 
the war I sat for a month with those few Jews 
who returned to their Carpathian village where 
they gathered regularly to discuss what had 
happened to them in the Jagers. The topic was 
inexhaustible. Much was familiar to all, much 
else still startled them. 


Everyone rememberd that after the long trip 
in cattle cars, a trainload of deportees would ar- 
rive at one of the death camps. Promptly a 
selection took place, with something like three 
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quarters of each group scheduled for immediate 
extermination. They were stripped for the mock 
medical inspection that followed. This mainly 
meant an examination of the prisoners’ but- 
tocks, which if they were still fleshy, might save 
the whole body from being burned. Then two 
lines formed: one for those going to a speedy 
death, the other for people who could still work 
a while. Occasionally the mother of a child who 
had traveled in the same train would misjudge 
which line was more favorable, and thinking to 
protect her offspring would push him into the 
wrong line. Innumerable variations of this story, 
always a little different, can be heard wherever 
the remnants of European Jewry gather to com- 
pare notes. 

The SS, from Eichman and Heydrich down, 
exercised every bit of its cunning to deceive the 
Jews into believing that their fate would be 
comprehensible. False news and propaganda 
articles were sent out for Jewish consumption, 
postcards signed by deportees were mailed to 
Jews, in France francs were exchanged for zlotys. 
(“Which is why,” Poliakov observes, “during 
the first throes of indecision at Drancy, mothers 
could be seen finally deciding to take along 

whom they might have left behind in 
France.”) With the stench of death in their 
nostrils, most Jews refused to believe that they 
were to be wiped out, their mouths pried open 
for gold under the watchful eye of dentists, 
their bowels chopped up for jewels they might 
have swallowed, their hair removed for matres- 
ses, and the rest of their corporeal being reduced 
to phosphates and soap. Instead, what Poliakov 
calls a silent connivance linked the victims who 
dearly wished to live with the executioners who 
were impatient to have them disappear without 
a trace. What an elaborate rigamarole there was 
to keep them hopeful and how little they needed 
it! 


HE “BAFFLING” docility of Jews who let 
themselves be led like sheep to the slaughter 
really should not puzzle us so much. When 
working papers were issued, checked, modified, 
revoked and revalidated, when men from sixteen 
to forty were asked to volunteer for participa- 
tion in rebuilding the devastated East, when 
Jews were invited to exchange their drachmas 
for zlotys and were assured that these novel 
travelers’ checks would permit them to buy 
land near Cracow, how could a people for whom 
devotion to the Law was second nature, believe 
that all this was just a tissue of lies? Dutch Jews, 
deported in style, could not be undeceived by 
the non-Jews who attempted to warn them. 
They pointed to their legal working papers, not 
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permitting themselves to see that such papers 
related to the real world and not to the halluci- 
nation that enveloped captive and captor alike. 


Jews knew what it meant to be treated like 
cattle which was after all not without historical 
precedent. But this time they were vermin, in- 
distinguishable from other bedbugs and lice, a 
category whose significance they could scarcely 
have been expected to grasp even though Goeb- 
bels had said as early as 1932, “It is true that the 
Jew is human, but the flea is also a living being, 
not too pleasant a one... . Our duty towards 
ourselves and our conscience consists in making 
the flea harmless. The same is true of the Jews.” 
The Testa Company patented Cyclone B as an 
insecticide not many years later, and it was used 
by the Wehrmacht to destroy bugs that infested 
the old Auschwitz barracks. How appropriate 
and inevitable to exterminate the human vermin 
by disinfectant. Rudolph Hess merely transfer- 
red its use from one kind of insect to another, 
and thereby did his important bit to decon- 
taminate the earth. 


‘THESE ARE THE FRUITS of ideological dehumani- 

zation, a tendency that may ensnare the 
species even if man survives his present ordeal. 
When, not many weeks ago, an American col- 
umnist dismissed juvenile delinquents as ‘“‘ani- 
mals,” there was reason to shudder and wonder 
what gruesome inferences would be drawn from 
such a declaration. In 1939, during the heyday 
of National Socialism, Earnest Albert Hooton, 
distinguished Harvard scholar, publicly favored 
the extirpation of what he considered to be the 
mentally, morally and physically unfit. Nor is 
it very long since we were told that the only 
good Jap was a dead one. Then, of course, we had 
noble Chinese allies and the Japanese were little 
yellow bastards; now we have noble Japanese 
allies and the Chinese, off Formosa, are little 
yellow bastards. The turnabout in our attitude 
toward Germans is of a piece with this moral 
flexibility. 

The Jews of Europe were trapped and killed 
like rats. Scarcely anyone is innocent of some 
part in their massacre. If shiploads reached 
Palestine, the British turned them back; if in- 
dividuals escaped into the forest, Partisans would 
not have them; if Jewish organizations tried to 
publicize atrocities, the U.S. State Department 
counseled silence. No country offered asylum. 
Apart from the Warsaw martyrs upon whom it 
finally dawned that they too would be con- 
signed to death, hardly a ray of light can be seen 
in this pervasive darkness. Isolated cases of hero- 
ism there certainly were in every country, but 
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the national conscience was rarely stirred. Let 
us remember the exceptions. Scandinavia! Es- 
pecially King Christian who said that if the 
Jews were forced to wear yellow badges he 
would wear one himself. Holland where a two 
week general strike took place when the first 
deportations occurred. 

Recently the Synagogue Council of America 
presented illuminated scrolls to the rulers of 
these little lands as an expression of gratitude to 
them for the humanitarian behavior of their 
people. Nevertheless there was a government 
equally deserving of our appreciation: Italy! 
The Italian zones of occupation in central 
Europe were tiny islands of refuge for Jews 
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who found themselves protected not only from 
the ferocity of Germans, but from that of 
Croats and Frenchmen as well. There is no tell- 
ing what Mussolini’s true sentiments were, but 
one cannot doubt that his underlings recoiled 
from Nazi savagery. Is the list complete? Very 
nearly. 

Here we have the balance sheet, with its grain 
of good as over against the enormous evil. Even 
if man had suddenly taken a turn for the better, 
he could not put this nightmare behind him. It 
should perhaps be in the very foreground of his 
consciousness now as he trmebles, naked and 
alone, before the destruction that threatens to 
encircle him. 


In an Arab Village 


by K. Menahem 


HE SKY WAS DULL, clouded. As soon as I 

entered the large Arab village, mountainous 
and scenic, the sounds of a song rhythmic yet 
slow carried from a house at the end of the 
road and claimed my attention. I listened close- 
ly to the verses and recognized a wedding song 
popular with the Christian Arabs. But I could 
find no signs of festivity or celebration. On the 
contrary, the faces of the bystanders were 
clouded with sadness. They seemed to be in 
mourning. 

I was bewildered by the paradox: a wedding 
song within, mournful faces outside. Before I 
could inquire, I overheard the explanation: 
Someone had died. 

“Wedding songs for the dead?” I asked. 


The old man to whom I addressed my ques- 
tion, his body worn but his voice alert, an- 
swered: “The departed one is merely a lad who 
died before he took a wife. It is our custom 
in such cases to precede the funeral rites with 
the wedding songs denied the departed one in 
his lifetime.” 

The old man, sensing that he had an attentive 
listener, was encouraged to elaborate: “There 
are places in Lebanon where wedding songs are 
sung even at the funeral procession. And at 
the funeral of a virgin, even the sword dance 
(a wedding dance) is performed. 

As he spoke the body was carried out in a 
coffin, its face exposed. Some of those in the 
procession supported the coffin. This, and the 
exposed face, are privileges reserved for those 
who die young. This funeral seemed a demon- 
stration of restrained protest against the Angel 


of Death, who had plundered a young life in its 
early bloom. 


The priest and his assistants sang their pray- 
ers in a melancholy monotone. A small crowd 
accompanied the procession. Men, women, chil- 
dren watched it pass—from balconies, from 
porches, from the landing of a winding stair- 
case. Some made the sign of the cross on their 
chests; others muttered ancient verses on “‘mor- 
tal man, who withers like a blossom and flits 
like a dream,” on “Him who dwells on high, 
Omnipotent, Eternal, conducting the world in 
His inscrutable way ...” The people began to 
disperse. Only a few watched the procession 
until it was out of sight. 


THE DEAD—one world; the living—another, as 

the saying goes. As soon as the funeral pro- 
cession passed, normal life resumed. A young 
man with a kefya and an agal on his head be- 
gan distributing leaflets. I inquired about the 
meaning of the miniature letters—rounded, or- 
nate, carefully dotted—which sprinkled the 
page. The fellow shot a curious glance in my 
direction. When he noticed me studying the 
paper, he seemed relieved and returned to his 
work. 

The leaflet had been issued by an Organiza- 
tion for the Defense of Condemned Urban 
Land, and claimed that “the government has 
condemned over one thousand dunams for the 
construction of buildings, offices, and develop- 
ment projects.” As I read on, I learned of an 
aspect totally new to me: that more than one 
hundred families live on the produce of these 
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municipal lands and that the condemnation 
plan “will plunge them into the abyss of hunger 
and poverty at a time when prices are becoming 
more and more inflated each day, unemploy- 
ment is steadily increasing, heavy taxes burden 
the public,” etc. I was unmoved by this black 
description. The reality in the village and its 
surroundings provided striking contrast to the 
written words. 

I read on: statistics on land ownership, the 
area owned by the people, the area owned by 
the government. These were followed by a 
summary and the conclusion that the city would 
be surrounded by government-owned lands “like 
a ring that encircles the finger,” that the devel- 
opment projects and construction work would 
be carried on at the citizens’ expense, with the 
small land-owners starved and deprived, and 
that for this reason “it ought to be recognized 
not as a development and construction program, 
but as a program for starvation and impover- 
ishment.” 

I passed a restaurant surrounded with the 
fragrant smoke of kebab broiling on skewers, 
and spied an acquaintance sipping a tiny cup of 
coffee and studying the aforementioned leaflet. 
I went in and joined him. This man had been 
an official in the tax department of the Mandate 
Government. He was now idle. 

“T hope to see you soon sitting in an office 
rather than here,” I remarked. 

“No such prospect. I am suspected of en- 
gaging in espionage for the former government, 
and of ‘revolutionary tendencies.” If I am 
cleared on the first count, this would only 
strengthen the second count, and vice versa.” 

“How do you know about these suspicions?” 
I asked. 

“Secrets never last here. It all comes out soon- 
er or later.” 

Actually he does not himself fully believe the 
secrets any more than he trusts the statistics and 
facts contained in the leaflet before him. He 
knows for a fact that the condemned land be- 
longs to 700 owners, and some of these (espe- 
cially those whose plots are inferior) came to 
terms with the authorities and accepted com- 
pensation. The “Defense Organization” de- 
cided, moreover, to bring the matter to the 
Supreme Court, but the owners of the plots ad- 
jacent to the condemned lands pray that the 
organization’s claims be denied, because then 
their property would gain in value through the 
construction of government buildings, roads, 
irrigation lines. 

“Does opposition to the government plan stem 
from purely economic motives?” I ask. 

“No,” he says. ‘There is another important 
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element, not mentioned in the leaflet: reluctance 
to change the ancient character of the village. 
This is a difficult issue and divides even the city 
fathers.” 


LEFT THE VILLAGE and went on to a town in- 

habited by a mixed Arab-speaking popula- 
tion. The houses were built of the rock of this 
mountainous terrain. Thick tree-trunks, glis- 
tening leaves, tinted with the rare silver hue 
common only to olive trees, extended as far as 
the eye could see. I headed toward the new 
Kupat Holim station at the end of the village. 
On the way I met an old friend. He was ab- 
sorbed in his thoughts. As soon as he recognized 
me, he ran to greet me. 

“How are you doing?” I asked him. 

“T really don’t know,” he answered sarcastical- 
ly. “I sometimes doubt that I exist. You see, 
I am in the unfortunate category of ‘missing- 
located.’ I am not, Allah be praised, in one of 
those refugee camps across the border, far away, 
but have remained in my house, on my own 
land. Perhaps this is all an illusion: the officials 
are under the impression that I am ‘missing,’ 
since, according to their records, I wasn’t here 
when the state was established. At that time 
this town was held by Kaukaji’s troops, and 
wasn’t recaptured by the Israeli army until six 
months later. Now the ownership of the house 
I live in, the olive grove, the barn—everything 
I have—is undecided until the court decrees to 
whom it all belongs: to the government, under 
certain clauses of the missing persons law, or to 
me, the owner, who inherited a portion of the 
property from his father and his father’s father, 
and who acquired the remainder himself. Let 
me tell you, I am more outraged than worried 
by all this. Actually, I’m not too concerned. 
There are others here in the same predicament, 
and the court has ruled in their favor. Let 
people say what they will, there is law and jus- 
tice in Israel.” 


ENcouracep by his optimistic conclusion, I 

went on. A sign marking a small new wooden 
house indicated that I had reached my destina- 
tion. A colorful crowd of men, women and 
children with their mothers or grandmothers sat 
outside on benches, waiting for the doctor to 
come. 

A man about 30 years old sat in the entrance 
distributing numbers to the patients and attend- 
ing to various other details. He told me that 
he had been a technical worker in the office of 
the High Commissioner in Jerusalem during the 
Mandate, then a teacher when Israel was estab- 
lished. I addressed him in Arabic. He responded 
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in perfect Hebrew. I assumed he was a Jew alwe 
from one of the Eastern communities, but it - 
soon = = that he was a native of the " . 
town. The house was his. He had built it a [| - 
short time ago, and rented part of it to Kupat — a in one, in and 
Holim. - 
About 1,000 people from the town and the F A RBAND - i 
surrounding country are treated in this place: uge 
the families of laborers, officials, teachers, civil LABOR ZIONIST ORDER che 
servants, etc., as well as self-employed individ- and 
9 tym 5s —. according to this -- 
official (who had recently completed a course - 
for Kupat Holim receptionists in Natanya), FARBAND a 
“expect to be cured immediately. They have d her 
to be warned repeatedly not to resort to charms offers Fee on 
between visits to the doctor. Jews are said to your family .. . 
haunt their doctors; they run to them when 
there is nothing wrong. Here we have a reverse e@ A modern, scientific program of coopera- 
situation: our people seldom come to the doctor tive insurance and other benefits 
until they are desperate. There is so much to 
do and to teach. Many of our people already e@ A varied cultural, social and educational 
recognize what they can gain from Kupat program 
Holim. A young girl who was dangerously ill ; 
had an smite iouiatinnen ele This nen @ Kindergartens, Day Schools, Afternoon C 
vided the most effective publicity for Kupat schools, and Institutions of Higher Learn- en 
Holim. The girl’s stories about the hospital have ing throughout the United States and th 
more effect than a ton of literature.” Conads . 
A tall Druze brought his 3-year old daughter. @ Summer camps for children and adults i 
Her face was covered with blotches, probably 
measles. The nurse, a native of the town, said @ Medical and Dental Centers which pro- 
that it would have been preferable to keep the vide examinations, treatment, X-rays, etc. “ 
girl at home, providing that the basic laws of faa 
child care were practiced there. A young woman @ Hospital, Disability, Funeral and Ceme- = 
about 19 entered, an infant in her arms and a tery benefits with unique cooperative : 
3-year old tagging behind. The infant’s eyes features é 
were painted blue as a health charm. The young : 
mother sat down on the bench near the official. : 
When the infant in her arms began to cry, she YOU WILL FIND IN THE FARBAND BRANCH s 
gave it one of the rubber seals from the desk to d 
play with. The official grabbed the seal and ad- IN YOUR COMMUNITY, A WARM, HOMO- 
vised the mother to buy a real toy for her child. GENEOUS ATMOSPHERE, AN INTERESTING : 
“Tt will take a long time before these folks CULTURAL PROGRAM AND LIVELY SOCIAL 0 
grasp the difference between a child’s toy and a ACTIVITIES. i 
rubber seal,” the official observed. “But that | ‘ 
time will come—if only we have peace. It is | 4 4 42 pee eneee-------------, / 
unfortunate that the leaders across the border gies gg nese yo ¢ 
(and he pointed beyond the mountains) are CLIP “ ee 
often as naive, politically, as this girl who can’t AND — iii at — - 
differentiate between a rubber seal and a play- MAIL me additional le I ae bee 
thing. TODAY! ganization and the branch nearest to ip | | 
N THE way to the bus stop, an old woman — ) 
with wrinkled and tatooed face, offered to . 
carry my small suitcase. I refused and added Le | | 
that I ought to help her. “I have no burden, Gunqetion A | 
my son,” she answered. “We are destitute, Al- Phone No 
lah be praised. We must give praise to Allah, Married (} Single (] 
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always, but these are bad times, my son, bad 
times.” 

She was a refugee from an abandoned village 
near Safed. Her two married sons went North 
and she had not heard from them. Her husband, 
older than she, became blind three years ago. 
She and her husband spent a few years in Migdal 
Krum. They left that place with the other ref- 
ugee families and moved on. “It’s better here,” 
she says. ‘“‘There is work.” She does laundry 
and house cleaning in town, earns a bit of 
money, and good people help her. ‘The gov- 
ernment relief office provides eight Pounds a 
month, bless the government for this help.” In 
her native Kfar Fredya, there was always plenty. 
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They used to market their produce in Safed and 
buy what was needed. 

But what she could least forget was not Kfar 
Fredya, which ceased to exist for her eight years 
ago. Before the old woman returned to her hut 
in the clump of buildings at the edge of town, 
she told me: “They say my sons have died. It’s 
impossible! They are surely alive. I will hear 
of them and be consoled. I may even live to 
see them with my own eyes. And why not?” 

She lifted her hands, which were dry as the 
twigs on a dead tree. Tears moistened her dim 
eyes. She said with conviction: “You, Lord of 
the universe, are mighty. Nothing is beyond 
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your power... 


Growth of the Histadrut 


by Melech Noy 


N May 8, when Histadrut elections are held 

there will be three times as many members 
entitled to vote as there were in 1949. Even so, 
the jump will not be as big as it was in 1941 
when, after a nine-year gap brought about 
by the disturbances the voters had multiplied 
three-and-a-half fold. 

The increase in numbers has become more 
significant today, partly because it involves 
500,000 voters, or half the adults in Israel of 
whom more than 300,000 are voting for the first 
time in Histadrut elections. Half of the Histad- 
rut voters of 1955 came to Israel after the birth 
of the State. They have come from every coun- 
try of the dispersion and comprise a colorful 
mixture but, since 1948, it is no longer known 
just how this mixture is constituted, for it was 
decided to cease the practice of indicating the 
community of the member on his card. Before 
that time, the Histadrut recorded 7.5 per cent 
of members belonging to Oriental communities 
in 1939, and 12.3 per cent, of whom 2.4 per cent 
were Yemenites, in 1947. 

The principles on which the Histadrut has 
operated in the past have all tended to benefit 
the new immigrants. The Zionist-socialist philo- 





On May 8, elections were held throughout Israel to the 
eighth national conference of Histadrut (General Fed- 
eration of Labor). Out of more than 400,000 votes cast, 
Mapai received 60%; Achdut Avoda (a component of 
the left-wing Mapam party until it split recently) 14.5%; 
Mapam, 11%; Haoved Hazioni (Progressive Zionist), 
§.5%; Communist Party, 4%; General Zionists, 3%; 
Haoved Hadati (Religious Workers), 2%. 

Melech Noy is one of the leaders of Mapai in Israel. He 
wrote this article shortly before the elections. 


sophy developed by members of the labor move- 
ment living under conditions permitting free- 
dom of thought and reasonable working condi- 
tions helped to create a series of social organiza- 
tions based on mutual help. Graduated member- 
ship fees have allowed the Histadrut to build 
up its system which offers equal benefits to all 
members. Will the new members, who have 
grown up under different circumstances and 
often received only little education, be willing 
to carry on this principle? Will they not only 
continue the principle of responsibility for those 
already in Israel but also plan for the future of 
Jews who have not yet come? 


To supcE by developments since the Yishuv 

numbered 65,000 persons and the Histadrut 
had 4,433 members there is every chance of the 
principles of the organization being maintained 
by new members in the future as they have been 
by new members in the past. 

Two parties made up the majority of the 
members at the first Conference in 1920, Ahdut 
Ha’avoda and Hapoel Hatzair. They united in 
1930 to form the Israel Workers’ Party — Ma- 
pai — which has retained the majority within 
the labor federation to this day, although num- 
bers have gone up more than a hundredfold 
since the organization was founded. Out of 
every 100 members today, not more than five or 
six were in the Mapai of 1930. 

The Histadrut is one of the few labor or- 
ganizations that was not disrupted and split 
by World War I. There is no other country 
today in which the labor organization can claim 
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to include so large a proportion of all workers 
among its members, and to cover so wide a range 
of political opinions—from the Communists to 
the Religious Workers and to right-wing parties. 
While Mapai remained the majority party, the 
other groups were all represented on the vari- 
ous bodies of the organization. At the same 
time, the stable majority had the advantage of 
enabling the Histadrut to carry on with practi- 
cal work in its various establishments even when 
differences of opinion occurred and while discus- 
sions were in progress. There is no doubt that 
this stability contributed much to the respect 
which the labor movement has earned among 
its supporters and in Israel as a whole. 


The Histadrut is more than a trade union, and 
its fight for better wages and better social con- 
ditions is only a part of its self-appointed task, 
though an important one. If Mr. Levi Eshkol, 
Minister of Finance, has been able recently to 
point to the improved economic position and the 
relative stability achieved by our currency, then 
much of the credit for this is due to the Histad- 
rut, which, more than any other body, was in- 
terested in maintaining the scale of the pay 
earned by its members. At the same time living 
and working conditions have been considerably 
improved over the past five or six years. 


When the Histadrut was founded 34 years ago 
it set its aims wide—the development of col- 
lective farms and of all branches of work in town 
and country, the organizing of labor companies 
for farm and industrial work, contract work, the 
organizing of workers in trade unions on a non- 
party basis, the improvement of working condi- 
tions and the raising of productivity, trade train- 
ing, the establishment of consumers’ cooperatives, 
mutual aid societies to supply sick and general in- 
surance, and a loan fund, the organizing of self- 
defence, the encouragement of immigration and 
settling of the immigrants, and the establishment 
of centers for educational and cultural work. 


‘THis proGcRaM was framed with faith and con- 

fidence in 1920, and most of it is as valid to- 
day as it was then, and if the principles were to 
be reformulated there would be need for few 
changes. Much of the program has been put into 
action: throughout the years before the State 
the Histadrut was the main bearer of defence, 
and the main reservoir of volunteers, first for 
the British Army and then for the Jewish Bri- 
gade Group; it has been the main factor in the 
the creation of farming communities and in the 
absorption of immigrants, as well as of the 
teaching of Hebrew to them; it organized illegal 
immigration in the last years of the Mandate and 
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took the lead in every organized political move- 
ment of the years that preceded the State. 


Since the birth of the State, it has become the 
main aim of the Histadrut to convert immigrants 
who arrive without training or skill or experi- 
ence of regular work into an independent body 
of free, skilled and productive workers. The 
Histadrut has done much to raise the respect in 
which physical labor is held in Israel and it has 
taught hundreds of thousands of Jews to build 
houses and roads, to sow and reap, to mould 
iron and to pilot trains, ships and planes. It has 
mapped out for itself a mighty program, and it 
has not failed its first planners in its execution. 


ON January 1, 1955, the Histadrut numbered 

509,917 members, all of whom will be en- 
titled to vote in the election on May 8 if they 
have paid their dues regularly for at least six 
months out of the previous twelve. It is es- 
timated that not more than five per cent of the 
members will be found to have failed in this 
duty, and that the voting lists will carry some 
485,000 names, or more than half the number 
entitled to vote in the Knesset elections in July. 


The growth of the Histadrut ranks is not 
without significance. At the founding meeting 
in December, 1920, there were 87 delegates to 
represent the 4,333 members in a Jewish com- 
munity of 65,000, of which the members ac- 
counted for only seven per cent. By 1923, when 
the second Histadrut Conference was held, the 
membership had doubled, and in 1926, there 
were already 22,500 members in a Yishuv of 
about 158,000. At that stage, membership had 
reached 14 per cent of the total Jewish popula- 
tion. This was a high ratio for a labor organiza- 
tion, for even in post-World-War-I Austria, 
when 72 per cent of all workers were organized, 
union membership did not exceed 12 per cent of 
the total population. In such trade-union con- 
scious countries as Britain, Germany and Bel- 
gium, the membership never even reached this 
proportion. 


At the fourth Conference, in 1932, the His- 
tadrut’s membership was 33,875. The next Con- 
ference was delayed for nine years, first because 
of the economic crisis caused by the Abyssinian 
War in 1935, then by the Arab disturbances 
that continued almost until the outbreak of 
World War II, and then by the war itself. 
Throughout these years the labor movement 
performed essential functions in the defence of 
Jewish lives and Jewish political and economic 
rights. Its numbers were swelled by new recruits. 
By 1941, when the fifth Conference was held, 
membership stood at 118,500, and in 1949 it 
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was 190,000 or 26 per cent of the 650,000 Jews 
then in the State. In that election, Mapai re- 
ceived 57 per cent of all votes and Mapam 34.4 
per cent, the rest going to the conservative, 
communist and religious workers’ representa- 
tives. 

Under the Mandate, the fact that each wave 
of immigration increased the proportionate 
strength of the Histadrut was commonly ex- 
plained by the fact that most of the newcom- 
ers were young, and many of them had grown 
up in labor youth movements. Today, on the 
eve of the eighth Conference, 33 per cent of 
our population are members of the Histadrut, 
and with their children they make up more 
than half the nation. 

Even so, the Histadrut does not yet include 
all workers, for neither members of the Mizrahi 
and Aguda workers’ groups nor the Revisionist 
workers have joined. No complete figures are 
published by these organizations, but it is es- 
timated that, together with unorganized 
workers, they make up another 15 to 17 per cent 
of the population. Workers make up about two- 
thirds of the pepole of Israel. 


Most oF THE Hisraprut’s stupendous growth 
since the birth of the State has come from 
the ranks of immigrants. Of the 700,000 who 
came between 1948 and 1951, almost half came 
from oriental countries, whose people were al- 
most totally ignorant of labor organizations and 
often, as a matter of fact, even of the existence 
of a Zionist organization. Before the War of In- 
dependence it had been possible for the Histad- 
rut to carry on semi-legal educational work 
among Jewish communities in the Arab coun- 
tries, and to prepare at least the youth for emig- 
ration. Although only a small proportion of the 
thousands who came in the years of mass im- 
migration had been reached by Histadrut work- 
ers, the newcomers on the whole tended to move 
solidly into the general labor organization. 

Another powerful element in the Histadrut, 
which now makes up 10 per cent of its numbers, 
consists of young people born in Israel who have 
reached the age of 18 since the establishment of 
the State. 

Workers’ wives have equal rights in the His- 
tadrut, even if they are not employed outside 
their homes. This is a unique feature of the Is- 
rael labor movement. At the beginning of the 
present year, there were no fewer than 162,000 
housewife members, or nearly a third of the 
total membership. Altogether, 47.4 per cent of 
the members are women, including 48,000 gain- 
fully employed, and another 30,000 on collective 
and cooperative farms. 
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This year’s elections will be held in about 600 
localities, though more than 60 per cent of the 
voters are concentrated in the nine townships 
ranging from Tel Aviv to Hadera. The labor 
movement has been conspicuously more success- 
ful than the population as a whole in attempting 
to reduce concentration in the urban areas, and 
today only 53 pe rcent of its members are in Tel 
Aviv, Haifa (including Nesher), Jerusalem and 
Ramat Gan, compared with 56 per cent in 1949 
and 63 per cent in 1946, a percentage that was 
relatively favorable even then, for the four 
towns accounted for 74.4 per cent of the total 
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population at that time. 

Today, Histadrut voters in Tel Aviv-Jaffa 
form only 40 per cent of the Knesset voters in 
that area, but in Beersheba, they make up 80 per 
cent. An excess of Histadrut voters over the 
nation-wide proportion is also recorded in Gali- 
lee and in the Jezreel Valley, Tiberias and Acre. 
These are figures that illustrate more clearly 
than any others the share of the Histadrut in the 
widening of the country’s economic frontiers 
and the settling of the waste lands. They are 
figures of which the movement has every right 
to be proud. 


The Revolutionary 


(A Story) 
by Shimon Wincelberg 


je HIS BROTHER Kurt spent his evenings 
at the movies, or in coffee-houses with 
various girls he thought of marrying, Adi be- 
longed to the Maccabi, a world-wide Jewish 
athletic club which in pre-war Berlin was de- 
voted mainly to boxing and wrestling. Adi was 
the sort of young man who, if someone in the 
street in passing mumbled “Jordan-splasher,”’ 
was not too lazy to turn around and give him 
a vigorous box on the ear. 

Ever since he had been a small boy, Adi had 
had this reputation of being a person who would 
go through a wall sooner than around it. For 
two years he had bought his cigarettes each 
morning at the same store, a place which sported 
a framed portrait of the Fuehrer in its window 
between two pyramids of tobacco, and was 
owned by a man who resembled one of those 
figures in a sausage advertisement, you know, a 
pig dressed up as a butcher. 

But Adi, in spite of numerous hints both from 
his brother Kurt and from the storekeeper, re- 
fused to entertain the possibility that his business 
might not be welcome in this store. 

So one morning a couple of men followed Adi 
into the store, and there were some other men 
in the store waiting, and the storekeeper had a 
large castiron ring ready under the counter, and 
by the time the fight was over, the entire store 
was a shambles; there was blood even on the ceil- 
ing, though probably not all of it belonged to 
Adi. 

Shimon Wincelberg’s stories have appeared in Best 
American Short Stories of 1953, The New Yorker, and 
other periodicals. His most recent contribution to this 
magazine was the story “Darling” which was published 
in the August, 1954 issue. He is now working with 
Twentieth Century-Fox films. 





Afterwards, they all, those who could, went 
to the police station and testified that Adi had 
attempted to rob the store, and the storekeeper 
told admiring customers and tourists for months 
afterward, that the damage had cost him over 
a thousand Mark, but it was worth every bit 
of it, and he showed them some carefully pre- 
served bloodspots he would not permit his wife 
to wash away. 

Kurt prowled the city like a lunatic for a 
number of days, dirty and unshaven, and un- 
able to go back to his work. 

For a while he did not even know what had 
been done with his brother’s body. Then one 
day a little urn was delivered to his door, along 
with a dignified and handsomely printed bill, 
and he lay on his bed crying for some hours, 
and then decided to move to another room. 


NLY Now he was afraid to register his new 

address with the police, being the brother 
of a desperate criminal, and he had to find a 
landlady who would not require a registration- 
card. He was finally taken in by a Frau Gebau- 
er, a large and silent woman, in whose living- 
room, during the next few weeks, he met a 
peculiar new type of German—hardlooking men 
who spoke bitterly of Hitler’s treachery, and 
with contempt about the Social-Democrats, and 
with invincible assurance of how to deal with 
both. 

Kurt sat in on a number of their conversa- 
tions, and one day, his blood fired with heroic 
ambitions to avenge his brother, he requested 
permission to join their Party and do his bit in 
the battle against the nazis. They looked at 
him a little strangely, but Frau Gebauer put in 
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a good word for Kurt, and so he was permitted 
to join. 

Then he quieted down a little, and even be- 
came rather cheerful, and when he visited us, 
he had little jokes to tell us, like the new name 
for concentration-camp: Konzert-Lager, be- 
cause of the noises made by the inmates, or 
Kommissions-Lager, which is a stockroom where 
doubtful merchandise is kept on consignment. 

He hardly ever mentioned Adi any more, and 
my parents, of course, did nothing to remind 
him. We all thought it was a good idea for him 
to have something that kept his mind occupied, 
and prevented him from doing anything foolish 
on his own. 

What the Party did to keep Kurt’s mind oc- 
cupied was to make him delivery boy for its 
illegal newspaper, Die Rote Fahne (The Red 
Flag), and now, whenever he came to visit us, he 
carried the current issue carefully folded inside 
one of the daily papers in his breastpocket. I 
still remember the pleasure of sprawling on the 
carpet behind carefully drawn shades, and 
studying its delightfully subversive cartoons. 

The atmosphere of mystery and intrigue with 
which my imagination surrounded Kurt’s com- 
ings and goings was enhanced still further by 
the bright uninterrupted grin which had split 
his otherwise youthful face into a mass of 
wrinkles. At the time, I took this grin for 
death-defying gaiety, but in later years it oc- 
curred to me that it may have been nothing 
more than an uncontrollable nervous tick. 

Naturally, Kurt had his own way of ringing 
the doorbell, too, but there was nothing especial- 
ly romantic about that, because everybody had 
his special ring. How else would you know it 
wasn’t the Gestapo at the door? 


BUT AFTER FIVE WEEKS of delivering papers to 

comrades, some of whom, he said, often gave 
him looks that might have come straight from 
the murderous heart of Julius Streicher himself, 
Kurt, who was never able to stay very long with 
one job anyway, began to get restless, 

One evening, as he was drinking tea with us, 
bright tears suddenly rolled into his eyes, and 
he said, “My brother is murdered, and I go 
around delivering papers.” 

But he began to smile again almost before the 
tears were dry, and told us humorously how he 
had tried to explain to the courier that he had 
joined to fight the nazis, not to be an errand 
boy, and how the courier had given him some 
sort of idiotic answer about enemies of the Rev- 
olution, who were pursuing their own selfish 
treacherous motives within the Party. 

“Now I’m a Trotzkyite already,” Kurt said 
and laughed foolishly. 
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To my parents, all this sounded very ominous. 
But next evening Kurt came to see us again, and 
his manner this time was cautious and happy. 
He checked to make sure the blinds were drawn, 
then reached into his breastpocket and put a 
gleaming black pistol on our dining room table. 
My eyes and mouth dropped open. It was the 
most exciting sight I had ever seen. 

I begged Kurt to let me handle it, but he 
shook his head, and drew it out of my reach. 
“Do you want to get your fingerprints all over 
it?” And he smiled so that I would not feel 
hurt. “You'll see enough of these when you 
grow up.” 

“God forbid,” my mother said. 

“Tomorrow morning,” Kurt said, “I'll go and 
buy a pack of Muratti-Privat, just like Adi al- 
ways did. Only, instead of paying, I'll pay him 
with this.” He scowled murderously, and for 
a moment I visualized him leaping catlike over 
the rooftops, striking terror into the hearts of 
the wicked, in the manner of my current hero 
of literature, Frank Allan, The Avenger of the 
Disinherited. 

“Don’t be a child,” my father said to Kurt. 
“The police will have you in five minutes.” 

“Listen,” Kurt said, and took my father’s 


hand. “At night, every time I hear footsteps 
on the stairs, my heart falls out. Is that a way 
to live?” 


“What about your Party?” my father said. 
“You think they’ll let you do a crazy thing like 
that? 


What if you’re caught?” 
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“My Party?” Kurt said, calmly and quite 
shockingly. “I have them in the ground, to- 
gether with the nazis.” ; 

I felt a momentary twinge of regret. No 
more Rote Fahne. No more cartoons. 

“T have handed in my resignation,” he said, 
in what he perhaps imagined to be the manner 
of a bank-director. “Why should the Party 
care?” he suddenly grinned. “After all, ‘One 
nazi less, one loaf of bread more,’” he quoted, 
paraphrasing the popular German slogan about 
the Jews. 

“You don’t know what the nazis will do with 
you if they catch you,” my father said. 


Kurt gave us a superior smile. He said, “Af- 
terwards I’ll do like the Gengsters do in Amer- 
ica.” And he made the gesture of pointing a 
gun into his open mouth and pulling the trig- 


ger, “Like that.” 
I looked into his mouth and shuddered. 


“Tonight Ill clean out my room,” he said 
when he got up to leave. He looked happier 
and more relaxed than we had ever seen him. 
“[’ll put everything in packages, and ask the 
landlady to mail them for me. Is there any- 
thing you can use? A camera? A couple of good 
shirts? How about my photo-album?” 


“Please don’t send us anything,” my father 
said, and he looked a little pale. 

“Of course. Whatever you say. Probably 
the stuff isn’t worth much anyhow.” 

He leaned forward once again from the door, 
and, in a hollow, humorous voice, he whispered, 
“You are sharing the dark secret of a murderer.” 
And his face for a moment was no more than 
a frame for two wide rows of grinning teeth. 


EXT MORNING, at the Jewish elementary 

school I attended, I made a conspicuous show 
of looking at my wristwatch every few minutes, 
until my neighbor noticed it and asked me what 
I was waiting for. Then I told the boys near me 
that in exactly nine minutes a good friend of 
mine was going to shoot down an important nazi, 
and fight a gunbattle with the police, and that 
he had been to my house last evening, and had 
let me handle the gun, and shown me how to 
load it and aim it and everything. Only my bit- 
terest enemies failed to be impressed, and the 
teacher had to tell me twice to keep my mouth 
shut. 

But there was nothing about it in the Mor- 
genpost next day. “Maybe he didn’t do it, after 
all?” I asked at supper. My father shrugged, 
and the way he looked at me prevented the 
airing of any further theories. 

A week passed. Nothing more was said about 
Kurt. I read the paper carefully every day. 
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One evening my father came home a little 
later than usual. I think he wanted to wait till 
I was finished eating and out of the room, but 
he finally gave in to my mother’s look of con- 
cern. “He’s dead. Last week. He left the gas 
on in his room all night.” 

“By accident? Or. . .?” 

My father shrugged. 

“You asked his landlady?” 

“She said it happens all the time, what can 
you do, be more careful next time.” 

I could not hold back my question any longer, 
“What about his gun?” 

My father nodded, and a faint, bitter smile 
appeared on his lips, as though he had been em- 
barrassed to ask Frau Gebauer a question more 
suited to the interests of a small boy. “She said 
there wasn’t any gun, where did I dream about 
a gun? She told me to get out or she would call 
the police.” 

We were silent for a while. “You mean they 
killed him? His friends?” my mother said softly, 
“Maybe we should call the police?” 

My father looked away “You want to tell 
the Germans how to run their politics?” 


“So she threw you out,” my mother finally 
said. 

He shook his head. “She suddenly got very 
friendly. She said it was too bad she didn’t know 
Kurt had relatives in Berlin, or she would have 
had them send us the ashes.” 








RETURN 


He thought that if he might go back one summer, 
Shake from his heels the hardness of concrete, 
Forget that Time stood by him like a mummer, 
Mimicking all that made his boyhood sweet, 
He would recapture magic. There was the clover 
Thicker, perhaps, than he had ever known; 
There was the brook’s untarnished silver over 
The moss-dark surface of half hidden stone. 
There was the silence, too, turned suddenly 
stranger, 
Withdrawn and alien as if it were never shared 
At dusk before he learned that new word, danger, 
And the voice of war like a monstrous drumbeat 
blared. 
He sighed, and took the shortcut back, well 
knowing 
He would not find whatever he hoped to find, 
Or even a name for it. There is no going 
Back to a country lovely in the mind 
But where the eye discerns on every side 
That loneliness is wide as the world is wide. 


ELEANOR A. CHAFFEE 
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“Tre m p- 


by Edwin Samuel 


— TREMP” is an Israeli word meaning to 
hitch-hike. You see hitch-hikers hopefully 
signalling to passing motors at the exit of every 
town. Most are soldiers in uniform, whom mil- 
itary transport is obliged to take on board. 
Civilian drivers, like myself, are expected to take 
one or two, especially if the rest of the car is 
empty. 

Luckily, Israelis are blissfully unaware of the 
subsidiary meanings attached to the word 
“tramp” in the United States and Great Britain. 
But the Israeli soldiers in their smart uniforms 
are no tramps. They seek a “‘tremp,” or lift, in 
order not to tramp. (That is one of the vagaries 
of the English language in Israel, like “the traf- 
fic? which is not vehicles in motion, but the 
policeman who controls them.) 

Soldiers in Israel, like soldiers in France and 
unlike soldiers in America, get very little pay. 
An Israeli private receives in cash the equivalent 
of four shillings or half a dollar a week. That 
does not get him very far, especially in an inter- 
urban bus. Hence the universal habit in Israel 
—for both men and women soldiers—of cadging 
a lift. 

“Tremping” puts Israeli soldiers into a priv- 
ileged class all by themselves. There are five 
recognizable classes of travelers in Israel; in ad- 
dition to these, there are the “tremps.” The 
lowest, or fifth class, are the new immigrants, the 
poor, and that depressed group—the lower grade 
civil servants—who must travel by train. The 
fourth class use the long distance bus-service. 
The third class — which includes most of my 
friends—book places in the seven-seater inter- 
urban taxis, which are run by several private 
companies. The second class are the fortunate 
owners of private cars. The first class are the 
Cabinet Ministers and the building contractors 
who are driven around in office cars by salaried 
chauffeurs. The “tremps” are a super-class; they 
loll in the back-seat while you drive them swiftly 
to their destination in your own car. 

There seems to be an awful lot of travelling 
in Israel. No one stays put. For Purim, about 
a third of the whole population turned up in 





Edwin H. Samuel, founder and member of the Institute 
of Public Administration in Israel, is the eldest son of 
Viscount Samuel (formerly Sir Herbert Samuel). From 
1920 until the British departed from Palestine, Mr. Samuel 
held various responsible administrative posts in the Manda- 
tory Government including Chief Censor, and Director 
of Broadcasting. 


Tel Aviv to see the carnival. It is not uncommon 
for civil servants to live in Tel Aviv and work 
daily in Jerusalem; or for professors in Jerusa- 
lem to lecture weekly in Haifa—a six-hour 
round trip away. Many soldiers work in one 
camp with limited accomodations and have to 
live in another. With complex mechanized 
truck-farming, villagers must constantly go to 
the city. So by day and night, in sunshine or 
rain, the roads are lined by would-be “tremps.” 


You CAN’T TAKE everyone in your car, so you 

have to discriminate. Each driver has his own 
method of selection. We are apt to be more 
compassionate in bad weather, or at nightfall 
in country districts, or on Saturdays when no 
public busses run. I, personally, find myself 
stopping more readily on Fridays when there 
are masses of soldiers on week-end passes trying 
to get home. School children, too, have a spe- 
cial appeal—the little monsters. And, of course, 
young women who, as a class, are more agreeable 
companions for a motor journey than young 
men. This frailty of man is, however, well- 
known among “tremps”. If a group of two male 
soldiers and a woman soldier is waiting for a 
lift, the woman will stand on the road and 
signal, while the men will sit well back and 
wait until their spider has caught its passing 
fly. Then they all three pile in. I have even seen 
an obliging and very attractive soldierette, who 
had no intention at all of traveling, wave down 
a car (mine, I may say) to allow her boy friend 
to get in while she sauntered off blowing him 
kisses, 

For the tremp, tremping is an art, especially 
where civilian cars are involved. The exper- 
ienced tremp knows that it is of little use for 
him to stand with lots of other tremps. Owner- 
drivers hesitate to draw up near a mob who will 
not listen when you say, “Rak echad! Only one.” 
It is risky allowing three or four unknown hus- 
kies into the back-seat of your car: there have 
not been many attacks on drivers, but such in- 
cidents have occurred. And, even if the group is 
well-behaved, they chatter among themselves 
about what they told the sergeant, instead of 
one of them, alone with you in the car, telling 
you the fascinating story of his life. Some ex- 
perienced tremps consequently stand a hundred 
yards before you come to a recognized hitch- 
hikers’ corner. But the even more experienced 
tremp stands a hundred yards beyond the mob, 
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knowing that, in those hundred yards, you will 
have time to become ashamed of yourself for not 
stopping earlier and will gracefully draw up 
and invite him in. 

Then there’s the problem of how to signal. 
In Israel, tremps don’t thumb a lift, in Amer- 
ican fashion; they raise their whole arm, as if 
to signal a bus. Some tremps signal languidly: 
you don’t stop for them, as obviously they’re 
not serious about the whole matter. Other 
tremps gesticulate wildly; but you don’t stop 
for them either: they’re much too highly strung 
and importunate. The best way of signalling 
I’ve met is a cardboard notice round the neck, 
and on it, written in Hebrew, not only “To 
Haifa,” but that almost archaic and obsolete 
word Bevakasha, meaning “Please”. That was 
an irresistible appeal. 

Policemen in uniform who want a lift home 
—or who want to get to their offices, or to the 
movies—have an easy time. They’ve only to lift 
their finger—even an eyebrow will do—and 
you put on all your brakes, wondering what 
trafic rule you’ve broken this time. 


To ELDERLY retired gentlemen like myself, who 

lead a somewhat sheltered life, tremps are a 
blessing. In no other way can you meet and 
talk with Amcha (“God’s own people” in He- 
brew or, as we would say, the man in the street). 
While driving around the country with a suc- 
cession of tremps by your side you are, in fact, 
boring down, like any well-digger, into the 
deeper strata of society. Most of what I know 
now about life in Israel today I’ve picked up 
from my tremps. 

As a class, tremps are the nicest people. And 
by long experience, I’ve learned that the most 
unpromising tremps are often the most inter- 
esting. This sheepish young man with ginger 
hair, in an ill fitting uniform, for example, that 
I can see ahead. Shall I stop for him or go on 
a little further? I stop and find him, after ten 
minutes, to be an absolute charmer. The people 
I’ve met! Among the hundreds that remain a 
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blur in my mind I can still pick out the six-foot 
Israeli artillery sergeant I met in 1949 who'd 
been a gunner in the Red Army, before escaping 


to Israel. And then there’s that woman cor. } 


poral in the military police I took last year ty 
Nazareth, while she knitted furiously. 

I remember, too, a young Moroccan Jev, 
very swarthy in color, whose uniform was beau. 
tifully ironed. He was still a recruit and a new 
immigrant. But he had a long history of work 
in a Zionist youth movement in North Africa 
and spoke good French and perfect Hebrew. 

Then there was the grey-haired woman strug. 
gling with a heavy suitcase near Ramleh. She 
was also a recent immigrant—from Bulgaria, | 
think. She and her husband were farming in 
a Moshav with a cottage of their own. She was 
still starry-eyed in her enthusiasm for her new 
life: it set me up for the whole day. 

Carting well-fed soldiers from the plains up 
the 2850 foot ascent to Jerusalem consumes quite 
a lot of extra gas. I must have transported sev- 


eral hundred tons of troops in my time. That’ | 


my own private and voluntary contribution to 
the upbuilding of the new State. Sometimes 
it repays. I remember one occasion, on a 
Friday, when I had four soldiers in the car—a 
corporal and three privates. Near the Arab 
village of Abu Ghosh I suddenly felt a shud- 
der: one of those rare punctures. I had run 
over a nail. Before I could get out of the car 
myself, the corporal had hopped out, and reveal- 
ed himself to be the corporal in charge of the 
motor transport of his unit. He ordered out the 
other three men. “Leave it to me, Sir,” he said. 
They worked with a will and in no time at all 
they had stones in front of the wheels, the car 


jacked up, the old wheel off, the spare wheel on, | 


while I stood idly by. I’ve never seen such 3 
quick change of tires in my life—a thoroughly 
professional job, done with real pride. “We don’t 
often have a chance to repay a civilian,” the 
corporal said, as we all climbed in again. I rarely 
travel round now in my car without my own 
repair gang sitting in the back. 
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Itzhak Lamdan’s “Masada” 


by Shlomo Katz 


A: 1954 was coming to its end, the press 
reported that Itzhak Lamdan, one of the 
outstanding poets of Israel, died. He was still 
a young man, in his early fifties. The Yiddish 
press in this country devoted a number of articles 
to him. The English-Jewish press carried some 
rather brief items, generally including a few 
verses from Lamdan’s work. The net effect was 
inconclusive. 

Lamdan merits more serious attention. He 
was the poet laureate of what was perhaps the 
most interesting generation among the builders 
of Israel—the third aliyah—those thousands of 
young men and women who went to Palestine 
at the end of World War I (some of them lit- 
erally making the entire way from Russia on 
foot) and gave substance to all those radical 
social experiments which for decades following 
made the Yishuv in Palestine a beacon for seekers 
after a new and more just society. This was a 
generation that was subject to tremendous ten- 
sions. It was the product of the social dissolu- 
tion and physical destruction by pogrom of the 
traditional shfetl, and as such it sought recon- 
struction in revolutionary schemes. The Russian 
Revolution might have absorbed their seething 
energies, as in fact it did attract and absorb 
many young Russian Jews, had it not so cyni- 
cally demanded complete self-obliteration from 
all who knocked at its doors. There was no 
return for these young people to the milieu of 
the shtetl. The Revolution rejected them and 
they, in turn, rejected it, sensing that the Moloch 
appetites of Bolshevism could not lead to the 
salvation of society. In desperation they turned 
to Palestine where they were to enact their own 
revolution, combining their historical heritage 
with their visions of the new and better society. 
The intense and tormenting self-examination 
which they underwent strengthened their de- 
termination but also purified them of the dross 
of smugness and easy self-confidence, They went 
to build their kibbutzim in a barren and wild 
land, but as the symbol of their state of mind 
they chose Masada—the last fortress of ancient 
Judea which held out against the Romans on 
the shores of the Dead Sea, its occupants know- 
ing that they could not win, and finally con- 
cluding their epic with mass suicide. 


[t was THIs combination of despair of European 
society both in its static and revolutionary 
phases, and determination (often with not much 


hope) to cut loose and be on their own (his- 
torically speaking), that was the chief trait of 
the third aliyah. This combination proved to 
be dynamic. Itzhak Lamdan intuitively captured 
this mood in his poem “Masada” and overnight 
became the poet of the Jewish, Zionist, revolu- 
tion. He became the Zionist Alexander Blok. 
The verses of “Masada” were memorized by 
thousands. Some of them were set to music. 


“Masada” provided expression and catharsis and 
inspiration to all those whose mood coincided 
with its contradictory emotional rhythms. ‘Mas- 
ada” became the hymn of the revolutionary 
despair of a generation of young Jews in Eastern 
Europe who might have become a lost generation, 
but who recognized themselves and ‘found 
themselves” in its very contradictions and re- 
sponded to it as to a command. 


Is “Masada” great poetry? One might as well 
ask, Is the Marsellaise great poetry? Is the In- 
ternational a great poem? (How many Socialists 
blushed inwardly at its general clumsiness of 
form and sentiment.) Is Hatikvah a great poem? 
(Uncounted thousands of Zionists winced at its 
poetic ineptitudes.) Of course “Masada” is far 
superior as poetry to the above named. It com- 
pares favorably with Blok’s ““The Twelve.” But 
because of its impact on an entire generation 
and its powerful statement of the complex in- 
tensities of that generation, “Masada” acquires 
importance regardless of its poetic merits. 


The following few extracts contain some of 
““Masada’s” basic moods. These moods are no 
doubt alien to the American reader (unless he 
is himself an immigrant from Russia after World 
War I), but understanding them is essential to 
an understanding of the forces and the people 
who laid the foundation of the community that 
later became Israel. Since a large proportion of 
the people who now staff the various institutions 
of Israel derive from the third aliyah, an insight 
into ““Masada’s” moods can also serve as a key 
to many events and policies of present-day Israel. 


Out of the Noose 


Who goes here? 

Whose foot disturbs the silence of the night? 
It is one who fell from the scaffold. 

It is one who slipped from the noose. 

My eyes bulged out of their sockets 

My tongue utttered a curse upon the world, 
And then I fell. 
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Now to Masada’s stony brow I press my head 
And ask: 

“What shall I do with the rope 

Still dangling from my neck?” 


The Scarlet Veil 


Another friend cried out: halt! 

Masada is a lie 

Invented by the desperate, confused and weary, 
Who lack the strength 

To steer the sea-tossed ship 

Toward the shores of dawn. 


This darkness? 

Night has fallen on the carcass of a dead world. 
This storm? 

The death cry of the dragon of the past 


As it is pierced by lightning darts of free tomorrows. 


Will you not partake of wine 

At this feast of the annunciation 

Because our blood is mixed in it? 

This cup of sorrow filled with our blood 

Still waits for faithful hands 

To refill it with a healing drink. 

Why then do you still weep 

For the bereaved and mourning tents of Jacob? 


This is the final tribute 

We bear to Moloch. 

This is the final price we pay 

Before we cross, together with a suffering world, 

The threshold of the all-forgiving kingdom of 
salvation. 


Behold! The red curtain has been lowered 
Upon the stage of mighty changes. 

Be strong, my friend, 

Until the curtain rises again 

Upon the final scene. 

The scepter of a coming kingdom 

Shall rule the hosts 

Who will come with shouts of victory 
To kneel before the gates of their new life. 


Let us ascend the stage behind the scarlet veil. 
Let us weave the plot of the redeeming final act. 


A great dream is in your eyes. 

Your heart contracts at sight of human woe. 
Why take this dream, this faithful heart, 
To plant upon Masada’s rocks 

Amid the stones of a crumbled fortress? 
Masada cannot withstand 

The storm of mighty coming battles; 

Nor is there hope 

For the despairing handful in it. 

When the red curtain 

Will rise upon the stage of mighty changes, 
Masada too will kneel before the final act, 
Doff its rusty weapons 

And place them at the feet of a victorious tomorrow. 
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Where will you fly? 
Masada is a lie. 


The Last Redeemer 


Fallen by the wayside, my third friend whispered: 
You are bound for Masada? 

It is all the same whether you reach it 

Or like me fall by the wayside. 

One fate awaits the pilgrims 

Guided by the light of distant falsehoods, 

And those who like me 

Lie down with closed eyes 

Awaiting the footsteps of the end. 


The last redeemer lost his way 

In the jungle of many generations, 
And to this day 

His coming is delayed. 


Why seek to solve the mystery? 

Why look to a decisive end? 

We are but a plaything designed 

For the amusement of a bored, cruel world. 
How can the dissipated tyrant do 
Without his palace jester 

To dance and sing before him, 

To ring his foolscap bells 

And to enchant him 

With the magic of his sorrow? 


Oh, let the last redeemer come 
And tear the plaything from the tyrant’s hand 
That he may die from idleness and boredom. 


Look! Now he has placed 

A red mask on his wrinkled face— 

He plans a new Carnival 

For the desolation of his palace. 

And why do your feet, too, 

Long suffering daughter of Israel 

Mislead you to the Carnival of horror? 
Why fawn upon the wearer of the crimson mask, 
Why kneel and pray to him: 

“Spend this night with me, my scarlet prince 
And forever I'll remain your faithful wife.” 


Look well. Do you not see 

Who hides behind the crimson mask? 

It is your torturer of old. 

He will take you to his bed at night 
When red intoxication clouds his brain, 
But with the dawn 

You will be driven like an outraged maid 
Outside his gate. 


Why does the last redeemer tarry yet? 
The false prophets stationed on the heights 
Announce redemption. 


Again they call upon us to advance. 
Depose the liars! Shut their mouths! 
One sun shines down from the azure sky. 
Unalterably one the fate of Judah. 
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You say: Masada? Woe to believers 
In cosmic changes. 
It is all the same whether you reach Masada 


Oz by the roadside fall. 


Come, friend; lie down by my side. 
Together we'll await the footsteps of the end 
That has so long delayed its coming. 


Desert Winds 


Wearied by the searing desert winds 

I sat beneath a wayside bush 

But found no rest. 

My tired head drooped low in hopeless knowledge: 
Here even shadows in the heat will melt. 
God himself avoided resting in this place. 
Bereaved of kindness 

Over my head the bush complained: 

My sorrow is great, Oh God! 

You gave me shade 

But it is powerless to rest the weary. 


... The murmur of distant pine forests caresses my 
ear. 

... On the silvery waters of Ikva 

A boat is gliding amid rushes and reeds. 


Away, scenes of the past! 

Why do you torment me? 

From your lush soil 

I tore my roots. 

If they wither in this drought— 

Let them die. 

In my torment I shall not call upon you 

Nor in your soil seek to thrive again. 

Your sun was like a yellow blot of shame 

Upon my back. 

And I came here to shoulder the burden of another 
sun. 

If like a curse it beats upon my back 

I'll bear it. 

Iam too proud 

To search for another refuge of salvation. 

Masada! Cast away between sea and desert 

God granted you but little favor. 

What will you give, poor mother, 

To your thirsty warriors 

When to your bosom they will press their heads? 

In silent thirst I do not ask for much. 

I know your great poverty. 

You give your breast to me 

But it is dry. 


Why did Hagar weep for Ishmael 
When he thirsted in the desert? 

She should not have wept. 

Ishmael grew up, barbaric, desert-wise. 
Now his bow threatens far and wide 
As deep in plotting thought 

He rocks upon his camels’ backs. 

Why does not Sarah come to weep 

For Isaac, her only son 

Who has been left alone 


yd 


At the mercy of the wilderness? 

Reveal yourself, oh messenger divine. 

Lead us to springs, reveal the shade 

To stepson fugitives 

Who in their refuge were met by drought 
And are consumed by thirst. 

Appear before us! 

No mother here to call our name 

In sad lament. 


It is not the son of the Egyptian maid 
Beneath this desert refuge bush. 

Here swoons from thirst 

Isaac, the son of Abraham and Sarah. 


Ecstasy 


A dance flared up upon Masada 
In spite of all. 
East and West, North and South 
Heard the call. 


Masada’s dance is spreading swiftly 
Like a flame. 

Make way for us, oh age-old fate. 
Beware. 


Our feet strike fire. It burns 
The stones. 

Rocks, stand aside! Or else 
Be ground. 


Heavens, you hang too low 
Above our heads. 

Come, spread like carpets 
At our feet. 


How tall we have grown 

With the dance. 

We will beat the sky with our heads 
As we would a drum. 


Strike your head against the sky 
Until the thunder rolls. 
Announce thus Masada’s dance 
To the ears of all. 


A hymn of joy accompanies 

Our dance. 

Hills and mountains, bow your heads, 
Say Amen! 


Yesterdays at our feet 
Kneel and pray. 

Bearing tribute, our future 
Is on the way. 


We will use the suns for drums 
And the stars for cymbals, 

To announce far and wide 
The victory of Masada. 


The bald head of the world bends 
Before our redeeming dance. 
God, together with us all, 

Will shout: I-s-r-a-e-l. 





MOVIES 


DISAPPOINTMENT 
WITH SAMARRA 
by Sh. Giveon 








B4sinc ITSELF on 22 verses out of Luke XV, MGM’s 

The Prodigal follows the reliable pattern of a 
certain type of modern Jewish novel. The son of 
an orthodox family (Edmund Purdom), engaged to 
a nice, mild Jewish girl, one day catches a glimpse 
of a frosty blonde, and, his eyes suddenly opened to 
the pleasures of the outside world, goes after her 
with all four engines sputtering. 

The blonde, as played by Lana Turner with chro- 
mium fingernails, and with an oddly sexless quality, 
as though she didn‘t quite have her heart in the 
script, is a high-priestess by name of Samarra, who 
runs an upper-class callhouse of rather naive splendor 
in the service of Baal and Astarte. 

And it is here, in Damascus, where the Prodigal 
Son, having left home with a bulging bankroll, now 
sets up headquarters, in the feverish hope of diverting 
some of the lady’s freely-granted favors to himself. 
But, while he is ready to go whole hog for Samarra, 
he steadfastly refuses to buy so much as a raffle 
ticket for the idol she serves, and, even after the 
high-priestess has offered him some samples of first 
base, he is strongly reluctant to give up so much 
as a hair of his orthodox beard. 

In time, of course, the beard comes off, along with 
the rest of the boy’s principles, and at once he is 
naked to his enemies. These, it appears, have it in 
for him because, as the picture opens, he has rescued 
and befriended a runaway slave who, around Old 
Damascus, used to have a reputation as something of 
a bolshevik. 

The end, like the beginning, follows in the foot- 
steps of DeMille’s Samson and Delilah. The prodigal, 
as the result of an incredibly complicated plot, is 
trapped, reduced to slavery, tortured, and, after 
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reciting a surprisingly moving Sh’ma Yisroel ip a 


English over a friend who looked like he was abou 
to cash in his chips, manages to lead a rousing and 
bloody revolt of the oppressed masses against the 
bloated plutocrats of Damascus. You are left spilling 
out of the theater with blood in your eye for any 
old idol-worshippers you might see skulking around 
Schwab’s. 

The whole business is quite entertaining, though 
surely not for the kiddies, and it may lead you to 
appreciate how much sex and brutality you can get 
by the censors, as long as it’s in the name of the Bible, 

Jewishly, the production is more well-meaning 
than ept. Every attempt is made to present the 
young man’s folks as people who are constantly 
living up to the family motto, “He who loves his 
fellow man is of the true seed of Abraham.” The 
old man is shown very properly going into mourning 
when his stripling goes off to play Baal with Lana, 
and the background music around the family home- 
stead is always gently reminiscent of Bloch’s Bal- 
Shem-Tov Suite. 

But the family sukka in which one of the scenes 
is played, would scarcely pass the Shulchan Aruch, 
I fear, and family prayer meetin’s are held in a 
rather medieval-looking shul, in talleisim which 
have Canal Street written all over them, right down 
to the tinny, machine-made links of the atarot. The 
head t’fillin, too, are worn so far down on the face, 
one can only assume that either the Prodigal’s folks 
were Karaites, committed to literal interpretation of 
the scriptures, or that the film’s technical advisor 
ought some time to go back to Hebrew Union 
College for a refresher course in obscure Jewish 
ceremonial objects. 


There are also some heart-warming glimpses of | 


twisted challah being sold at an outdoor bakeshop 
in Damascus, and a nice selection of yarmulkes, worn 
exclusively by the idolaters. Most pleasantly famil- 
iar, however, was some of the choreography for the 


worship of Baal and Astarte, resembling as it did, | 


the sort of innovations some of our clear-eyed reli- 
gious engineers have been designing with an eye 
toward making Jewish observances more palatable 
and meaningful. 
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| JUNE 1955 SPECIAL MONTH for ISRAEL BONDS 


The Board of Governors of the Development Corporation for Israel, at its 
first meeting on May 22nd, 1955, formulated its policy and issued a statement, 
from which we quote: 

“The State of Israel looks to the Jews of America to continue and intensify their sup- 
port of Israel Bonds through the Development Corporation for Israel. 

“The Development Corporation for Israel has only one function and one justification 
for its existence—and that is the mobilization of the Jewish communities for a large-scale effort 
commensurate with the strategic importance of Israel Bonds for the economic security and 
expansion of the State of Israel. 

“While we shall have a new administration, we are by no means beginning from scratch. 
The campaign that has been conducted during the past four years not only resulted in the 
sale of approximately 190,000,000 in Israel Bonds, but it developed new leadership and enrolled 
many thousands of volunteers in a vigorous and dynamic campaign organization. 

“It is our purpose not only to retain this dedicated army of volunteers but to enlarge 
it wherever possible and enlist those forces which have hitherto been inactive. 

“It is our responsibility to carry out to the full our pledge to the State of Israel to con- 
duct the Bond drive on a basis of maximum effectiveness. Accordingly, we shall seek to en- 
courage and stimulate year-round-Bond-selling activities based on the underlying principle of 
community cooperation and harmonious community relations. 

“General economic conditions favor a successful Bond drive in 1955. However, we will 
have the responsibility to educate and stimulate Jewish communities to respond to the cam- 
paign in keeping with the crucial economic needs of Israel 

“It cannot be overemphasized that Israel Bonds are an investment and as such do not 
conflict or at any time lay claim to any funds that are intended for philanthropic purposes. Pro- 
age! _— the Israel Bond campaign does not and should not compete for the Philanthro- 
pic dollar. 

“The record of the past four years has proved that the new instrument of Israel Bonds 
is firmly established as a permanent and valuable source of development funds for Israel. 

“We owe our appreciation to all those who pioneered in this new effort and who at great 
sacrifice of energy and time made such an outstanding contribution to the strengthening of Is- 
rael’s economy at a decisive turning point in its history.” 

THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS CALL on Jewish Communities and Jewish Or- 
ganizations TO DO AN OUTSTANDING BOND JOB IN JUNE. 


WE CALL on Poale Zion, Farband and Pioneer Women Bond Volunteers to 
mobilize their forces for the sale of Israel Bonds during JUNE of 1955. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE BOND DRIVE by our Movement IS IN YOUR HANDS! 
Let Us Give the New Bond Administration Our Fullest Support! 


Let Us Strengthen Israel’s Economy! 
BUY A BOND IN JUNE! 


Arrange a Bond Function in Your Branch and Club! 





For information call your National Organization or 


National Labor Zionist Division for Israel Bonds 
215 FOURTH AVENUE e Phone: OR 7-9650 @ NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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MEMORIES 


by Theodore Frankel 


THE HOUSE OF DOLLS, by 
Ka-tzetnik 135633. Simon and 
Schuster. N. Y. 245 pp. $3.50. 


OR A LONG TIME now we have 

known what hellish tortures our 
people had to suffer in the con- 
centration camps before they were 
killed by the Germans. Yet, this 
knowledge is no armor against the 
horror and the pain that seize us 
each time we open the diaries of 
the dead and the memoirs of sur- 
vivors and force ourselves to un- 
dergo vicariously the sufferings 
which we have escaped only by the 
accident of birth place or by time- 
ly emigration. Each new book is a 
terrible challenge to us, but none 
more so than the recently publish- 
ed “House of Dolls” by a gifted, 
but uneven young author who 
hides his true identity and prefers 
to be nkown as Ka-tzetnik (i.e. 
concentration camp inmate) 135- 
633. The book appeared originally 
in Israel and became an immediate 
bestseller. It has now been issued 
in this country, in a translation 
by M. M. Kohn. 


“House of Dolls” is allegedly 
based on the actual diary of a 
young Jewish girl, but, in fact, 
it is not the story of fourteen 
year old Daniella Preleshnik whose 
life serves as a tenuous and flick- 
ering plot line. It is true that we 
follow her on her short and painful 
journey through life. We see her, 
days before the outbreak of the 
war, happily at home in a Polish 
town, we watch her on a vaca- 
tion trip with her class and see her 
flee from the massacre that heralds 
the German invasion and kills all 
her class mates. We find her, some 
time thereafter, in a ghetto where 
she works in a shoe shop. From 
there she is taken to a labor camp, 
only to be sent to a brothel for 
German soldiers. At the age of 
seventeen she takes her life, but 
not before she hands her diary to 


a friend who will bring it—a last 
testament and symbol of her sur- 
vival in the spirit—to Daniella’s 


brother. 


Yet, much as her private ordeal 
compels our pity, it serves only as 
an Ariadne’s thread through the 
labyrinth of agony and affliction 
that is the real subject matter of 
this book. Wherever we turn we 
see Jews humiliated, starved, beat- 
en, tortured, raped, killed, and 
degraded even after death. We are 
forced to witness how their spirits 
and characters are twisted by de- 
privation and fear till nothing re- 
mains of them but a seething mass 
of cretinous subhumans slowly 
driven to their deaths. All this is 
put before our eyes with such an 
uncanny intuition for psychic im- 
pact and so much fidelity of fac- 
tual detail that time and again we 
want to avert our faces in despair. 
But there can be no turning away 
because we know that what we are 
shown is only an infinitessimal part 
of the actual horror. We cannot 
escape from this nightmare, be- 
cause this nightmare was reality. 


It testifies to Ka-tzetnik’s pow- 
ers as a writer that he does more 
than describe this horror, he draws 
us into it; we are not permitted 
to view it from the outside, but 
undergo the experiences ourselves. 
In order to accomplish this feat, 
the author has abandoned the tra- 
ditional form of the novel which 
describes, from the outside, events 
unrolling orderly in time. Instead, 
he has adopted his technique from 
the movies, especially from the ex- 
pressionist melodramas of the early 
Russian films. This method has 
been described, in another context, 
by Mr. Daniel Bell as follows: The 
author “is trying desperately to 
convey the bewildering sense of 
reality and he can only do so by 
fragmenting it. Time has lost its 
simple metric sense of regular, 
rhythmic continuity. All is ‘mo- 
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ment’, event, durée. Each littk 
scene, like a movie scenario, is ap 
event and time jerks ahead (o 
backward T. F.) in kaleidoscopic 
flashes . . . Action moves by rapid 
juxtaposition, by quick evocatiy 
descriptions, by interweaving 4. 
multaneous events, by so chopping 
up the story that the reader cay 
no longer stop and engage in dia. 
logues with the character, the ex. 
perience is thrust upon him.” 


It is exactly along these ling 
that “The House of Dolls” ha 
been written. When we first meet 
Daniella, we see her at work in. 
ghetto factory, then we flash back 
to her childhood, forward again to 
the labor camp, back again to her 
vacation trip and forward again, 
As a result, the flashbacks are not 
memories, pale evocations of 1 
previous reality, but are realities 
as strong as the shifting present of 
the story. Past and present exist 
simultaneously, the seventeen year 
old does not remember being four- 
teen years old, she is fourteen years 
old; or, in terms of the story, the 
earlier image has been superim- 
posed on the later one. What 
emerges, therefore, is not a se- 
quence of events but a series of 
multiple exposures taken of the 
same subject. 
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GINcE THIS TREATMENT is ap- 

plied not only to the main 
figure but to most of the sub- 
sidiaries as well, the end result is 
a fearful surrealistic panorama of 
many-headed figures, wriggling 
desperately in a net of madness 
and destruction. Thus we see a 
man simultaneously as a prosperous 
architect before the war, a living 
skeleton in the concentration camp 
and a rotting cadavar piled up in 
atruck, waiting to be “processed”; 
we observe German soldiers being, 
at the same time, loving family 
men and sadistic beasts; we look 
upon young girls reading poetry 
in a garden and, on the same panel, 
see them beaten to death, in a 
labor camp. And since, because of 
the cinematic technique described 
above, the distance between our- 
selves and the people in the book 
has been almost completely abol- 
ished, we undergo ourselves the 
horror, the disgust and the deadly 
fear that is theirs. 


Yet, there is a limit to what we 
can bear, especially vicariously. 
Pushed beyond this point, suffer- 
ing leaves us numb and closed to 
further sensation. Worse, we at- 
tempt to escape from the center 
of the experience into which the 
author has placed us and see it, if 
only for the sake of relief, from 
the outside. Seen from this now 
new and unusual perspective, the 
horror ceases to be an experience 
and becomes a spectacle, which un- 
fortunately does not lack an ele- 
ment of the grotesque. This tend- 
ency to grotesqueness, always a 
danger in the choppy method of 
presentation and the numbing ac- 
cumulations of the details of hor- 
ror, is strengthened by the author’s 
constant recourse to surrealistic 
metaphor. True, it is only by 
avoiding the lazy cliches of rou- 
tine emotions that we can enter in- 
to the uniqueness of any situation, 
and there is no question that in 
Ka-tzetnik’s hands this method 
yields strange and unexpected 
truths. Nonetheless, too many of 
these metaphors degenerate into 
the artificial and appear stilted and 
weird for the sake of weirdness. 


] Woutp nor stop to pick at 
these literary flaws if they were 


just artistic aberrations, but, as 
almost always in such cases, aesthe- 
tice deficiencies are only the symp- 
toms of a deeper lying defect, of 
an obtuseness of vision which, ul- 
timately, is moral in nature. What 
I have in mind can perhaps best 
be illustrated by the climax of the 
book, the heroine’s life in a Ger- 
man brothel. Granted that the 
Germans did force Jewish girls in- 
to prostitution—there is some evi- 
dence for this—it may have been 
necessary to describe in painstaking 
physical detail the goings on in a 
brothel. But, gratuitously to re- 
peat the description a second time 
and to “top it off” with a final 
scene in which Daniella’s brother 
is dragged in to see her “tat work” 
violates more than the laws of 
probability. In its obvious inten- 
tion to draw the last bit of shock 
effect out of a palpably contrived 
situation it very nearly touches the 
level of pornography and lays the 
author open to the charges of 
sensationalism and exhibitionism. 


There is of course in the very 
nature of any autobiographic ac- 
count of sufferings — and that’s 
what this book at its truest and 
realest points is—something of the 
air of an invalid displaying the 
naked stumps of his amputated 
limbs. But to go beyond the dis- 
play, to exaggerate and to invent, 
is morally reprehensible because it 
betrays the pity of those to whom 
it appeals. 

Indeed, it is this exhibitionist 
tendency which lies like a canker 
at the very heart of the book and 
which subverts much of the awful 
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truth by trying to outdo it. Ka- 
tzetnik’s cramped attempt to force 
our pity, which would be his un- 
asked, shows itself in a thousand 
little details and jars us by its his- 
trionics: the very choice of the 
pseudonym, the coy play with 
Daniella’s supposedly real diary, 
(if such a diary exists, let’s see it) 
the hamlet-like disquisitions on 
death, delivered over the heaped 
bodies of dead Jews, and so forth, 
undermine our respect for the au- 
thor and tragically tend to dimin- 
ish the reality of what he describes. 


And yet, we must always re- 
member that this sick theatricality 
and morbid exhibitionism are as 
surely the result of the concentra- 
tion camp as physical disease or 
death. We dare not ascribe them 
as faults to those who are afflicted 
with them, but must point our 
finger at those who by torture, 
famine and fear have brought 
them to such an estate. These 
wounds of the spirit bring across, 
better perhaps than the physical 
scars, what it meant to have been 
at the mercy of the Germans. 

Therefore, in spite of its imper- 
fections or, in a sense, because of 
them, “The House of Dolls” is an 
overpowering book. It brings to 
life, as no other book has done, a 
past which is in danger of being 
disregarded and forgotten. It 
raises a monument which, in all 
its grotesqueness and distortions, is 
a faithful reproduction of what 
was done not only to the Jews, but 
to the very image of man. Those 
who disregard it, do so at their own 
peril. 
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The Education of 
Sholem Aleichem 


by JACOB SLOAN 


THE GreaT Farr, Scenes From 
My Childhood, by Sholom Al. 
chem. Tr. by Tamara Kahan, 
Noonday Press, New York, 
bey 


HE DISTINCTION between reality 

and imagination is a crucial on 
for literature. It is easy enough 
to say of any specific literary work 
that it has little or great relation 
to experience, or that it exhibits 
a vast or an indifferent power of 
imagination. But it is difficult, 
though of the essence, to distin- 
guish between fiction and jour. 
nalism in works like The Great 
Fair where the subject is the au- 
thor, Sholom Aleichem, himself, 
the theme his personal history. 
Here, the manifest intent is fact, 
and not fiction; but Sholom Ale- 
chem is one of those intuitive ar- 
tists who simply cannot reproduce 
reality with photographic neat- 
ness (in contrast with journalists 
such as Arthur Koestler, who, 
aspiring to a large tragic view, can 
achieve only a_ black-and-white 
solipsistic pattern). 


Sholom Aleichem is not being 


disingenuous when he informs us | 


in his introductory first chapter to 


The Great Fair that it is his hope | 
to show us himself and his world | 


just as they were “without embel- 
lishment or affectation”—and then 
proceeds to return us to the same 
strange world, peopled by the same 
remarkable characters, involved 
in the same unique situations as in 
his other, avowedly fictional writ- 
ings. The obvious fact that there 
is much embellishment in The 


Great Fair and a profusion of af- | 


fectation does not reflect on Sho- 
lom Aleichem’s objectivity. Ra- 
ther, it reminds us to what extent 
he, like everyone else in the small- 
town East European Jewish shtell, 
was culturally defined. For eu- 
phemism and eccentricity were the 
signs by which shfe?l citizens re- 
cognized their awareness of im- 
murement in a common situation. 
What makes Sholom Aleichem re- 
markable as a shtetl writer is the 
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vigor with which he individuated 
himself from this very milieu 
where his education began and in 
a sense also ended. 


There seem to me to be two op- 
posing reasons for Sholom Alei- 
chem’s enormous popularity, and 
they are interlocking—his detach- 
ment from, and his community 
with, the shtetl. This becomes most 
apparent when one places Sholom 
Aleichem in relation to the other 
primal figures in Yiddish litera- 
ture, Mendele Mocher Seforim and 
Isaac Leib Peretz. Sholom Alei- 
chem’s attitude toward the wit, 
irony, sarcasm, and downright 
sadism that characterized shtetl 
urbanity was one of detachment— 
that is to say, he could reproduce 
it perfectly without committing 
himself to it. But Mendele, who 
inveighed so bitterly against the 
sterile idiosyncrasy of shtetl ex- 
sistence, was himself the exemplar 
of the fierce shtetl iconoclast. And 
Mendele was rendered all the more 
savage by his awareness (again so 
typically Yiddish in its skeptical 
common sense) that the doctrinaire 
solution of Enlightenment From 
Within was really no solution at 
all for a situation whose roots lay 
in reality, not in ideology. And 
Peretz, the cosmopolitan commun- 
ity worker with his exploitation 
of popular sentimentality for the 
purposes of folk revival—does not 
this knowing innocence of his re- 
flect the shtetl’s self-deception as 
to the meaning and quality of its 
own emotions? But Sholom Alei- 
chem does not succumb to this 
temptation. In The Great Fair he 
complains of, and at the same time 
mockingly explains, the general- 
ized hostility of shtetl grown-ups 
to children that expresses itself in 
constant snooping and tattling: 
“To complain to the teacher was 
considered not only an act of kind- 
ness, but a solemn duty all were 
obliged to perform, since everyone 
had children of his own.” Sholom 
Aleichem does not suffer, either in 
his avowedly fictional, or in this 
purportedly autobiographical work 
from Menedele’s uneasy defiance 
of, or Peretz’s selective culling 
from, the shtet]. Sholom Aleichem 
sees the shtetl and he sees it whole. 
The reason why he can do so in 
his fiction is again made clear by 
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his memoirs: because “Sholom 
Aleichem the writer” shares the 


boy Sholom Nahum Vevik’s clear- 
eyed recognition of the significance 
of their shtetl education. Sholom 
Nahum Vevik’s becomes sad but 
he does not deny the truth when 
confronted with the assertion that 
his Voronko is just “a mudhole 
compared to Odessa.” And Sholom 
Aleichem the man and writer, even 
in living and describing the /uft- 
mensch twistings and turnings of 
his Menachem Mendel, was very 
clear in his own mind and heart 
that these were not the “revolting 
aberrations” of a “‘degraded” hu- 
man type (as Mendele would have 
it). Nor, on the other hand, 
though he writes with such love 
of Amcha, God’s people, and lives 
with them on such affectionate 
terms as a tremendously effective 
reader of his works, does Sholom 
Aleichem ever condescend toward 
or idealize his world (as Peretz 
tends to do, in making Jews his 
“subject”’). 

The source of Sholom Alei- 
chem’s magnificence as a humorist 
again becomes evident in The 
Great Fair, though the humor it- 
self is not paramount here. It 
springs from his profound concep- 
tion of the inevitable contradic- 
tions between the fact of the shtetl 
and the fantasy of Emancipation 
and/or nationalism. It is because 
he knew in his bones that the only 
serious factor in the relations be- 
tween the shtetl and the world 
was their social (and not human) 
incompatibility that he was able 
to discover such a universal (and 
human) comedy in every motion, 
gesture, word and even sob with 
which shtetl and world tried to 
deceive themselves and one an- 
other. From this understanding 
he was able to go on to describe, 
with infinite pity and affection, 
that sense of genuine community, 
of suffering and sympathy, that 
pervaded the shte#l, and still lin- 
gers in the memories of all its 
one-time inhabitants, reaching 
even to us, their once-and twice- 
removed descendants. 


It is not that Sholom Aleichem 
was obsessed by the naked fact, 
but that he, almost alone of his 
contemporaries, never pretended 
that any clothing but the truth 


would fit it. And that is why, 
in The Great Fair, he cannot help 
clothe reality with art, and dis- 
cover the truth for us all over 
again. 





The Dawn of History 
by ISAAC MENDELSOHN 


ANCIENT IsraEL. By Harry M. 
Orlinsky. Cornell University 
Press, 1954. viii, 193 pp. 


‘THis Book was written as one of 

a series in “The Development 
of Western Civilization” pub- 
lished by Cornell University Press 
for use in college survey courses, 
and within the frame of 168 pages 
the author presents a bird’s eye- 
view of the history of Ancient 
Israel from Hebrew Origins to 
the Restoration of Judah under 
Ezra and Nehemiah. Professor 
Orlinsky, a distinguished author- 
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ity on the Bible, has a thorough 
command of the vast and compli. 
cated fields of Biblical ene 
gy and Ancient Near Eastern his. 
tory and he has utilized the con. 
tributions made by these two 
disciplines for a better under. 
standing of Biblical history and 
its place within the orbit of 
the great civilizations of the 
Fertile Crescent. The size of the 
book should therefore not mislead 
the reader: this pithy volume js 
pregnant with many fruitful and 
provoking ideas which the author 
could not develop fully for lack 
of space. 

It is in chapters I, II, and VII 
(’The Fertile Crescent: Hebrew 
Origins;” “Bondage, Exodus, and 
the National Covenant;” “The 
Hebraic Spirit: The Prophetic 
Movement and Social Justice”) 
that Orlinsky grapples with basic 
problems in the history of Ancient 
Israel. “Origins” is a fascinating 
subject but unfortunately there 
is no incontestible evidence to 
prove “beginnings,” not even of 
the Israelites, a people who related 
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their past history as no other na- 
tion did in antiquity. The author 
maintains that “there appears to 
be good reason for associating the 
Biblical Hebrews with some of 
the far-flung Habiru,” who are 
mentioned in documents from 
Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt in the first 
half of the second millennium B.C. 
Though we know a great deal of 
the economic and social status of 
the Habiru in the various coun- 
tries of the Ancient Near East, 
the attempt to trace Hebrew ori 
gins from these elusive groups of 
people is still beset with a number 
of philological, ethnical, and _his- 
torical insoluble problems. The 
Hebrew-Habiru relationship _ is 
now no less than formerly a moot 
question. 

Prof. Orlinsky’s thesis that the 
covenant concluded between God 
and the Israelites rested on a vol- 
untary agreement of both parties 
and “that the very notion of a 
covenant implies the equality of 
the covenanters” (p. 29) is ably 
and convincingly argued. This 


was precisely the basic difference 
between the Weltanschauung of 
the ancient Hebrew and that of 
the surrounding nations. Whereas, 
according to the Mesopotamian 
theology, man was created for the 
sole purpose to serve the gods and 
provide their needs, the Israelite 
considered himself a free agent 
bound to his god by a mutually 
arrived agreement. The all-impor- 
tant role of the covenant in the 
life, culture and religion of An- 
cient Israel is strongly stressed by 
the author in his discussion of the 
teachings of the prophets. It was 
the scrupulous observance of the 
covenant that the prophets so elo- 
quently and vehemently demand- 
ed: “The prophets, the earlier as 
well as the later, took their stand 
on two fundamental ideas: first, 
that there was a covenant between 
God and His people, and second, 
that the covenant bound the Is- 
raelites to a completely ethical re- 
lationship one to the other” (p. 
148). 

The reviewer finds himself in 
disagreement with Orlinsky’s o- 
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pinion that “the prophets were 
concerned directly and exclusively 
with the ‘chosen people,’ and they 
took notice of other peoples and 
nations only when the latter came 
into contact ... with Judah and 
Israel” (p. 164). First, one can- 
not employ the term prophets in 
a general sense as if they were all 
hewn from the same quarry. There 
is a difference not only in time but 
primarily in outlook between Eli- 
jah and Second Isaiah. Secondly, 
precisely because the great pro- 
phets were men of the world, they 
understood full well that only a 
universalism predicated on the 
belief in one god and the ultimate 
brotherhood of mankind was the 
only guarantee for the political 
and religious independence of their 
own people. 

The volume concludes with a 
chronological summary from the 
Stone Age to 300 B.C., and nine 
pages of annotated bibliography 
for further reading. In all, the 
book is stimulating, extremely 
well written, and a pleasure to 
read. 
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The Ideal Summer Vacation for Your Child 
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Devoted Care & Guidance 


Competent counsellors and devoted camp 
mothers; professional teachers and kinder- 
garten; plenty of good and _ nutritious 
(kosher) food; fresh mountain air; expert 
medical care; sunny and comfortable bunks. 


@ A Jewish Atmosphere 


Songs, group discussions, Yiddish and He- 
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KINDERWELT RATES 
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Manager 
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NAT DORISON 
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